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UNIQUE SPEED 


Pegasus without wings would have been just another 





































































































horse. It’s the Mimeograph’s capacity for great speed 












































that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole 
























































Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 











































hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 









































spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 




























































dictate the word and thousands of duplicates may be had 







































within a few minutes—neat, clean duplicates of anything 



































written, typewritten or drawn in line. And this newest 






























































model, combining stand and machine in a single unit, now 






































delivers its bulletins, letters, charts, illustrated broadsides, etc., 





















































with even greater dispatch than ever before. Its working cost is 












































extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 






















































it—in the privacy of your own office. Let us demonstrate its 
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unique ability to put speed in your work—for selling, for organi- 



























zation, for time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 



































Company, Chicago, or *phone branch office in any principal city. 
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Now IT Is 


POSSIBLE TO 


STANDARDIZE YOUR ACCOUNTING 
ON NATIONAL CASH REGISTER PRODUCTS 

















Bookkeeping 
Machine 


Analysis Machine 


The S. S. Pierce Company of Boston has 
standardized on National Cash Register 
products for all of its record keeping. 
This company has a number of retail stores 
and an extensive wholesale food business. 


In its stores a record must be obtained of 
department sales, and clerks’ sales and a 
receipt must be issued on every sale. 
National Cash Registers of the latest type 
meet this need for the Pierce Company. 


In the headquarters office invoices must be 
written for the wholesale accounts. 
National Accounting Machines handle this. 
The company also wants an analysis of 
each salesman’s business and gets it with 
National Analysis Machines. For the post- 
ing of wholesale accounts to ledgers 
National Posting Machines are used. 
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Cash Register 


All of these are widely different problems 
and all are exactly met by a National Cash 
Register product. Because of this flexibility 
firms in many lines of business are stand- 
ardizing on National equipment for every 
transaction from a sale over the counter to 
a complicated accounting problem. 


Whether your problem is handling retail 
sales, analyzing sales or expenses, posting 
accounts, writing statements and invoices, 
writing and signing checks or any other 
phase of record making, there is a National 
Cash Register product to meet your needs. 
Our representative in your city will be glad 
to show you how it will do your work 
faster, more accurately and at lower cost. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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HE National Census—offi- 
Tea decennial inventory of 
the country—furnishes a mine 
of information on the current 
development of the country, 
its population, its wealth, and 
its industry. These records are 
fraught with priceless value. 
For this year—when needed 
as never before—there is 
available a new encyclopedia 
of facts inestimably important 


as a guide to business trends. 


For the first time in history, 
the United States Government 
provides, in the New 1930 
Census, a comprehensive, 
detailed picture of American 
business. Never before has 
such a national picture—a 
factual basis for measuring 
markets—been presented by 
this or any other source. Never 
before have been available 
such vital business statistics, 
such definite barometers by 
which to guide business policy. 
“Distribution,” 


subject for the Census, is an 


while a new 


economic problem old as so- 
ciety itself. Heretofore there 
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is NEW and 





INVALUABLE 
BOOK free to BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVES 


Pondementel changes are taking place today in the whole field of 


merchandise distribution. Among the most far-reaching are those 


concerned with Market Data—the source and foundation of all 


intelligent distribution-planning. Such changes have a profound 





has been but little accurate 
information reduceable to eco- 
nomic formulae approaching 
the exactness of engineering 
principles. Today, for the first 
time, such facts are before us. 
It behooves American men of 
affairs to quickly understand 
and apply them. 


The new “Outline for Market 
Surveys,” just off the press, 
is the first exhaustive sum- 
mary of just what the Dis- 
tribution Census will show, 
and how, practically, to in- 
terpret it. It sets down all the 
useful factors from which to 
appraise the consuming pow- 
er of any market, for any prod- 
uct. It shows how to USE the 
Census—and other depend- 
able information—to tangible 


advantage and profit. 


George C. Smith, Director of 
the Industrial Bureau of 
St. Louis, its author, is a na- 
tionally known authority. He 
is one of America’s leaders in 


studies of scientific business 


S T R EE T 


influence upon the prosperity of every business institution. 


location and community devel- 
opment. From a rich background 
of practical experience, and as 
an associate in the production of 
the first distribution census— 
undertaken in Baltimore in 1927 
—he brings to bear a specialized 
knowledge and a sound perspec- 
tive which few men possess. 


This new book—clear, con- 
cise, informative—deserves 
the thoughtful study of every 
American executive. An edition 
of moderate size is now available 
for distribution, without charge, 
to the leaders of business in 
this country. You are invited 
to write—on your own business 
stationery, please—for a compli- 
mentary copy. 
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October has brought a few more 
recovery symptoms. 

A soft stock market would mean 
a hard Winter. 


“Buy Now’ exhortations should 
include stocks. 


These are bargain days. 


A prediction: Most commodities 
will rise 25 per cent. within one year 
and most stocks 50 per cent. within 
two years. 


One scarce commodity: Courage. 


The idle attitude towards unem- 
ployment happily has ended. 


Bearishness is always worst at the 
bottom. 


Remember, all other depressions 
have ended: so will this. 

Cutting retail prices proportionate- 
ly with wholesale would help. 


Evils wholly foreseen are half- 
averted, 


“Wholesale Meats Drop 20 to 30 
Per Cent. for Year.” How about re- 
tail? 


A reparation moratorium and debt 
revision are possibilities. 


Racketeering, unless ruthlessly 
checked, will wreck America. 


When others quit, victories are 
won. 


One ray: 68,532 farms were elec- 
trified in the first half of 1930, 
against 48,000 last year. 


Savings and life insurance show 
gains—and caution. 

Winners are not ruled by mob 
psychology. You? 
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For Those Who Own 
English Assets— Specialized 
Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or em- 
ployed by executors or administrators to aaminister 
English assets, our English subsidiary affords many 
advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international 
facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 









Our pamphlet, “Administering English Assets 
of American Estates,” will be sent on request. 







Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 







Capitat, SurpLus AND UNbiviped Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Researcu is still asso- 
ciated by business men with the test 
tube and the microscope. But it 
covers much more than that. Right 
now the market for business research 
is bullish, however dull may be the 
outlook elsewhere. Ears are cocked 
to get the last word in statistics. 
When the Department of Commerce 
announced recently that there are 
fourteen million radio sets in the 
United States and nearly one-sixth 
are in one State, distribution experts 
began to set wheels in motion that 
will pick up the slack in backward 
territory. 

Then from the research laboratory 
comes word of the discovery of a 
better vacuum or X-ray tube. Indus- 
tries tremble. The rapidity with 
which radio sets have become obso- 
lete is painfully known. Some of the 
industries have had losses running 
into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars forced upon them by science. 
Labor, constantly replaced by the 
perfection of new machinery, looks 
on with growing alarm as the re- 
searcher develops his ideas. 

In succeeding issues Fores will 
give some of the newer developments 
with a view to pointing the way to 
business men who seek success under 
the new conditions. When a man is 
sick he lends an attentive ear to his 
doctor. Right now this is making 
business good for the “business doc- 
tor.” Among the most successful is 
the market expert. We will hear 
more of him! 


Tu textile industry seems 
definitely to have turned over a new 
leaf with the most influential group, 
represented in the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, being recorded against night 
work in the mills. Word has come 
also from the Pequot Mills in Salem, 
Massachusetts, of the extension of 
the plan of employee-management co- 
operation that will increase wages, 
reduce production costs and relieve 
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\ Vat a Business Man should know 
to add *5,000 a year 


to 





E should like the privilege of send- 

ing you a little book which contains 
a chart of the range of knowledge a busi- 
ness man must have to increase his income 
$5,000 a year. 

This chart will be of interest to every 
ambitious executive, no matter what his 
particular line of business may be. The 
man to whom business will pay its great- 
est rewards in the next five years is the 
one who understands the fundamental 
business principles which this chart covers. 

This matter of adding to your income 
is not entirely a matter of brains. Not a 
matter of pull. Not even a matter of long 
experience. 

Has the man who makes twice your 
salary got twice your intellectual ability? 
No. Has the man who makes $25,000 a 
year got five times as much brains as the 
man who makes $5,000? By no means. 

Overa period of more than twenty years, 
the Institute has proved, in case after case, 
that very little is required to give the aver- 
age business man that additional something 
that adds from $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
to his salary. 


A shorter road to financial 
independence 


The Institute does not claim that its train- 
ing will turn failures into successes. It 
does not claim that the Course and Service 
will make a man successful who would 
fail otherwise. What it does claim is that 
its training helps men prepare themselves 
for bigger responsibilities in a shorter time 
than is possible without it. 


Here are just a few of the examples of 
increased income that our subscribers have 


his income 








told us about in the last few months. Their 
names are all on file at the Institute. 


SUBSCRIBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 
SUBSCRIBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 
SUBSCRIBER C. 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D. 
Was Business Manager at $7,500. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


The most valuable equipment 
a business man can have 


Institute training gives you the most valu- 
able equipment a business man can have— 
a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of all departments of business. 

It teaches you the up-to-date methods of 
successful men whose authority is proved 
by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. 

It gives you new and valuable ideas— 
ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut costs, 
ideas that will increase the 
net profits of your company. 

The Institute gives you a 


It will be particularly worth your while to 
send now for “What an Executive Should 
Know.” Besides the chart, it contains the 
facts about the much-talked-of new series 
of Business Courses recently announced by 
the Institute. 


Famous contributors 


The importance of these new Courses 
can hardly be exaggerated. So new that 
they are not yet off the presses in their en- 
tirety, these Courses number among their 
contributors the outstanding business lead- 
ers of today. Among them are: Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; 
Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 
Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
George Baldwin, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, Pres- 
ident, F. W. Woolworth Company —and 
many others. 

Write for your copy of the booklet today. 


Send for the facts 








margin of superiority over 
your competitors that means 
an astounding difference in 
earning power. The story of 
Institute training is the story 
of salariesdoubled andtripled 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 364 Astor Place, 
New York City. (In Canada, address Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
I may keep without charge. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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Defenders 


of Tomorrow 


U PON your bank book, your investments 
and your insurance, depends the safety 
of tomorrow. Business wisdom therefore de- 
mands equal care in placing your insurance 
and depositing or investing your funds. 





Standacd Vite 1, 
State he tae Policy of she 
sso 




























With strength unquestioned, CENTRAL pro- 
vides the very highest quality of protection. 
CENTRAL’s reputation guarantees fair adjust- 
ments and prompt payment of losses. And 
the saving effected by CENTRAL’s dividend 
(30% since 1921) commands the interest of 
every careful buyer. 


CENTRAL policies are written 
through local agents. Full infor- 
mation, with name of nearest 
representative, on request. 


‘Commas *,- CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Since 1921 C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
HAS BEEN 
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Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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Writes Bright Blue 
Turns Jet Black 


NEVER Fades 
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skilled weavers of unskilled work. 
Their aspiration is to have “better 
jobs, better wages and better condi- 
tions than any sheeting mill in the 
country.” This is in line with the 
newer efficiency gospel for industry. 


Orr Fall Utility issue goes 
to press with the leaders setting an 
example to industry by calmly going 
ahead with expansion in their par- 
ticular field regardless of curtail- 
ment elsewhere. In subsequent issues 
other industrial leaders will record 
what they are doing to prepare for 
advances they must make if they 
wish to keep pace in the new and 
more difficult trend. 


Pp ART of the economic 
waste business men are seeking to 
end lies in the lack of co-ordination 
between producers and distributors 
in the different trades. Hand-to- 
mouth buying has accentuated this 
lack and makes it imperative, some 
far-sighted men believe, for leading 
retailers and manufacturers to get 
together with the banks that finance 
them to discuss how these wastes 
may be checked. A plan to bring this 
about will be laid down in a future 
issue. 


W HAT do you do best? 
Answer that question and you will 
be on the road to mental health and 
happiness and probable business suc- 
cess. In a succeeding issue those who 
have been stimulated by the thoughts 
of Dr. Laird on the importance of 
personality development in the job 
will get a future insight into some of 
the basic factors that make for the 
development of the ego, one of the 
stepping stones to achievement. 


Biase SAM has done 
much for business that he is com- 
monly not given credit for. Recently 
three new divisions have been created 
in the Department of Commerce that 
will give as efficient service in help- 
ing domestic commerce as has been 
given for many years to exporters 
and importers. How these services 
may be used and what is being done 
to aid manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers in checking the costly errors 
that take so much of the distributors’ 
dollar will be told. There have been 
misdirected efforts all along the line. 
The result is a waste of nearly ten 
billions of dollars a year which might 
be saved with better planning. Find 
out how in Fores. 
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BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION'S 














SPORTING GOODS 


te remarkable versatility of 
Bakelite Materials is strikingly 
evident in the field of sport. They 
serve the passive devotee as well 
as the active participant. 


Those whose enthusiasm for sport 
is satisfied by grand stand seats, 
will find Bakelite Molded in the 
binoculars with which they follow 
the play—and in the camera used 
to make a permanent record of the 
cheering throngs. 

Bakelite Material is utilized for the 
shoe cleats of the teams on the 
gridiron, on the racquets of the 


players on the tennis courts, and 
on the fishing reels of the “Isaac 
Waltons” who whip mountain 
streams for wary trout. 


If your favorite indoor sport is 
“balkline,” you may find that the 
glistening balls really are Bakelite. 
If it is “jack-pots,” then that stack 
in front of you is likely to be of 
the same material. 

And when the judges honor you 
for making a “hole-in-one,” the 
handsomely engraved silver cup 
will probably stand on a lustrous, 
black Bakelite Molded base. 


NEXT SUBJECT CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Story of Bakelite. This outstanding romance of industry is of absorbing interest. It is 

told in an industrial motion picture film showing the various stages in the manufacture of 

Bakelite, and the fabrication of finished products. A two reel print on standard width non- 
inflammable stock will be loaned free of charge. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


REGISTERED BY U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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THE MATERIAL OF oo THOUSAND USES 
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eo of naval conferences, the United States Navy will always 
be the nation’s first and most important line of defense. Nowhere is this 
better realized than among the highly responsible and expertly trained naval 
officers entrusted with its direction. To insure the effectiveness of the fleet 
at all times and to safeguard the lives of those who man the ships, every 
device used must be dependable to the highest degree. 


The telephone system, for example,—the nerves of the ship—must weather 
every strain; must render lightning quick service with precision and complete 
dependability. The high regard with which Strowger Dial telephone equip- 
ment is held by naval engineers is indicated by their choice of this system for 
many of the floating units of the United States Navy. While American business 
executives do not have the opportunity for testing telephone equipment under 
the rigorous conditions imposed by the Navy, they can easily benefit from its 
experience—by the selection of Strowger P-A-X wherever rapid, accurate 
and reliable intercommunication is needed. 


STROWGERSSUTOMATI 


OiAkd SYSTEnMS 
INCLUDE: 


F h J f Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 

n answer to the modern vogue for Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X | 
color the popular Monophone may Code Signal Systems < Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
now be had, not only in black, but Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) | Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. Railway Communication Equipment 

Made of solid colored synthetic resins _ Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems — 

with chromium or gold plated fittings. Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 





Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


(Qn —(‘—sti—i‘“—s~sts~—~S Factory and General Offices ——— << 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chinen U.S.A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES- Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicoge: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


THIS 


XTREMES usually prove 
EXTREME costly. Our extreme optimism 
ALSO WILL last year assuredly did. So will 


PROVE COSTLY _ the extreme pessimism of the pres- 
ent. Fear has paralyzed action. 
Normal business judgment, normal business courage, 
have become demoralized. Many merchants and manufac- 
turers have so drastically curtailed purchasing that they 
are missing sales because of inadequate variety of stocks 
on hand. Although many basic commodities are selling 
far below cost of production, cowardice prevents large- 
scale users from placing contracts for even a normal 
period ahead. Such extreme conduct cannot fail to prove 
unprofitable. Some day investors, merchants, manufac- 
turers and others will awaken to a realization that they 
have missed the opportunity of a generation. 

Do your own thinking. Don’t let the mob hypnotize 
you into a state of abject fear. 


DWIGHT HEN Dwight W. Morrow 
MORROW was recently confined to his 
“DRINKS home by a cold, he was visited by 
DRY” a man of prominence, elderly and 


slightly deaf. The ex-Ambassador 
received him very informally in a room joining his bed- 
room. The visitor accepted an invitation for lunch. Pres- 
ently General Morrow, the Senatorial candidate’s brother, 
arrived. Summoning a servant, Mr. Morrow said some- 
thing which the visitor interpreted as, “Get a set-up for 
three.” The visitor, somewhat embarrassed, started to 
explain that two set-ups would be enough. When Morrow 
caught the point he burst into laughter. Explaining that 


he had ordered the table set for three lunches—not the . 


other—he added, “I see they are calling me a Wet, but I 
always drink dry.” 


ANOTHER HE heavyweight creators of a 
INFANT new sun lamp predict that it 
INDUSTRY, marks the birth of an industry 
SUN LAMPS 


which is destined rapidly to develop 
very large dimensions. As authori- 
tatively explained to me: “The heart of this entirely new 
sun lamp is the bulb, the important parts of which are (1) 
a V-shaped filament of tungsten, (2) two tungsten elec- 
trodes, (3) a pool of free mercury, and (4) a bulb of 
special glass. The special glass screens out all but the 
most desirable ultra-violet radiation. The new lamp 
will not fit or operate in the ordinary lamp socket. It 
must be used in special equipment embodying a trans- 
former to reduce the standard house voltage to lower 
voltage. It operates without odor, noise or fuss. There 
is nothing mechanical to adjust. Yet, at a distance of 
three feet, in a proper reflector, it produces the same 
ultra-violet effectiveness as the best mid-day, mid-Sum- 
mer sunlight outdoors. It is recommended as an agency 
to help well people to stay well and growing children to 
grow normally, while it also will be of tremendous value 
to people who spend the best part of the day indoors.” 

Sunlight for shut-ins, morning, noon and night— 
surely that is an alluring prospect. As with domestic re- 
frigeration, the price thus far is a barrier to anything 
like universal adoption. But the electric industry has 
demonstrated more conclusively than almost any other 
industry its ability to keep on exploring science to lower 
costs. 


Leisure is commendable; laziness condemnable. 
Stick it out! 
Power, uninfluenced by a Higher Power, is dangerous. 


Most worthwhile pictures have a dark background. 
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Progressiveness Has Brought Utility Prosperity 


ROGRESSIVENESS has brought prosperity to 

the public utility industry. 

Perhaps you may ask, “Is the public utility in- 
dustry—is any industry—prosperous to-day ?” 

The head of one great utility system remarked to me 
the other day: “We certainly thought we were doing very 
well in 1928, that we were quite prosperous. If we were 
prosperous then—and we were—we assuredly have little 
to complain about our present measure of prosperity. 
Total sales of electric power for the first seven months of 
this year increased 14.4 per cent. over the same period 
in 1928, while gross revenues show an increase of 12.7 
per cent. Surely these are very substantial gains, and re- 
member that they are gains over what we regarded as a 
very good year. Why, both sales and gross revenues are 
even modestly ahead of last year, the biggest boom year 
America has ever known.” 

The utility industry is one that hasn't flinched from go- 
ing through with its full of expenditures 
promised President Hoover. It is doing its bit towards 
hastening the return of good times. 

The utility industry has assiduously earned prosperity. 
No other, not even the highly-resourceful automobile in- 
dustry, has matched the progress it has made in giving 
the public more for its money. The 1914 dollar to-day 
buys $1.36 worth of electricity for the home, whereas that 
same 1914 dollar is worth only 58 cents measured by the 
present cost of living. This little table shows how bril- 
liantly the electric industry has improved its methods, cut 


program 


its costs and lowered prices; the price comparisons are 


based on 1914 and the current price levels: 


Index 
of Prices 


Purchasing 
Power 
Electricity $1.36 
Automobiles ja 
Cost of living ee ; 58 
House rentals Si. .66 
Clothing oo 62 
Household Furnishings 7 51 
Food—all articles 50. 67 
Movies 3.2 48 
Candy i 59 
Tobacco .. " 84 
Building and 203. .49 


The phenomenal 
courses all over the country proves afresh that the pub- 
lic always have money to pay for what they eagerly want. 
Despite the general business depression of the last twelve 
months, the utility industry has given such values that it 


multiplication of miniature golf 


has gone ahead attracting an ever-increasing number of 
customers. 

In the twelve months ended July 31 last, no fewer than 
730,107 new domestic customers have been added to elec- 
tric lines. Farms have been electrified at the rate of 10,- 
000 a month, representing an increase so far this year of 
13 per cent. 

Not only so, but, probably due to constant lowering of 
the price, more electricity per customer is being used this 
year. The average price per kilowatt hour to, domestic 
consumers at the beginning of 1928 was 6.55 cents; by 


August 1 of this year it was down to 6.04 cents, a reduc- 
tion of 8% per cent. And the lowering of rates goes 
steadily on. Average consumption at the beginning of 
1928 was 459 kilowatt hours; by August of this year it 
had risen to 531 kilowatt hours, a gain of 15 per cent. in 
average use. 

How well sales to ultimate consumers have kept up this 
year, and how substantially they have run ahead of 1928, 
is brought out by this brief compilation: 


Revenue 
1930 over 
1929 1928 
+54 +413.0 
+24 ++12.8 
+3.9 +12.9 


+3.1 +11.4 
+0.7 + 9.9 


Kilowatt-hours 
1930 over 

1929 1928 
+16.1 
+14.6 
+15.6 
+10.3 
+ 9.2 


First quarter : 
Second quarter —0.1 
BPitst Six months.........4.0. +2. 
July 

August 


Hardly any other industry can make such a showing. 

The facts and figures here presented furnish convincing 
proof that the public are abundantly satisfied that they 
get big value for their money when they buy electricity 
and gas. Politicians have been moving heaven and earth 
to generate hostility towards our public utility leaders and 
corporations. The Federal Trade Commission has gone 
to extraordinary lengths to prejudice the public mind. 
Yet, notwithstanding that it has constantly sought to draw 
a one-sided, distorted picture, the public response has been 
far more gratifying to the industry than to the self-seek- 
ing politicians. 

The indisputable fact is that there is less agitation 
against public utilities and less clamor for government 
ownership than at any other time in years. True, certain 
New York State politicians are vigorously championing 
the projection of the State into the hydro-electric industry 
in a large way, but there has been infinitesimally little evi- 
dence, at least thus far, that public sentiment is enthusi- 
astically with them. 

Would any sane person argue for a single moment that, 
had the electric power and other utilities been run by 
politicians, the record would have béen one of such prog- 
ress and expansion and efficiency as here outlined? 


Your best capital is “I.” 


The man worth while is the man who can smile when— 
everything goes as tt 1s going nov. 


Only he can be taught who is willing to learn. 
Life has been lengthened, but has it been deepened? 
He who easily gets cross carries a cross. 


We all are dependents. 
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Public: “Keep off. This engineer suits me!” 








ON’T get nervous over election 

results however they go. The 
United States has already dis- 
counted every possible unfavorable 
happening—and many that will 
never happen. Politics are less important in the scheme 
of things than they were a generation ago. Politicians 
then were the most influential men in America. To-day, 
as President Wilson expressed it, “the world is ruled 
from the counting house.” Economics rather than poli- 
tics now govern the destinies of nations. The notion that 
Republican rule meant prosperity and Democratic rule 
meant ruin has been very effectively exploded. Economic 
laws are more powerful than political parties. Therefore, 


DON’T GET 
EXCITED 

OVER THE 
ELECTIONS 


ne matter how the impending elections turn out, there 
will be no occasion for fresh alarm. Curative economic 
forces which have been at work during the last twelve 
months will bring their fruits regardless of the relative 
rumber of Democratic or Republican slips of paper in the 
hallot box. 


Battle or scat! 


Too many enemies can thwart even the strongest man 
—or nation. 


How helpless politicians are when economics become 
sick, 
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‘STOCKS GO LLUSTRATIVE of the depths 
BEGGING to which confidence—or lack of 
AT confidence—has sunk, many well- 
HALF PRICE known stocks have recently sold at 


less than half the price they touched 
‘even this year. Not a few have sold at one-fourth of their 
‘last year’s peak. To-day as unsound reasoning is in vogue 
as was in vogue before the boom collapsed. The popular 
practice then was to figure the market worth of stocks on 
the 1929 rate of earnings—and then to add a handsome 
‘amount for “expectations” notwithstanding that 1929 
earnings were wholly abnormal, in most instances the 
highest ever attained. The common practice now is to 
base the market worth of stocks on their current earn- 
ings—and then to deduct a drastic amount from the total 
for possible contingencies notwithstanding that earnings 
this year have been severely injured in most instances by 
the worst attack of “nerves” America has suffered since 
the World War befell. Last year’s method of figuring 
proved totally wrong. The present method of figuring 
‘cannot fail to prove equally wrong, equally shortsighted. 
‘Here are a few of the stocks of prominent companies 
which have sold lately at less than half of the price re- 
corded early in the year: 


Year’s Recent Tc 
Top Low Decline 

American & Foreign Power...... 102 36 64 
American Locomotive............ 105 29 72 
American Rolling Mill............ 100 35 65 
American Superpower ........... 39 14 64 
RMATIRPRMAT EN ors: cst 313); ciarsiosaiaauwia sia aves. aia 81 35 56 
Ee 72 72 
TE IED Re err era caree Se wera ene et oP 57 18 68 
ES eer rrr rrr errr 362 117 67 
TE Ee ere 26 8 69 
ND ii cash nek wi bine aS 43 16 62 
TNO BAGO ao 5 sisicis ai sini :arers seis. 114 35 69 
ml, Bond & Shate........... 50.00.00. 117 50 57 
EL Power & Light..........0.55.. 103 44 oF 
een OCHS asc nc 50-5 cise cs avieas 46 10 78 
REE reer ere 58 1S 77 
EE re ee OEE Ee 96 39 59 
UPN COI ia. oco.s:0 gcclisieresiesiniaie ieye.3 116 47 59 
MeN or face ek words d preiderecwass ase 124 40 67 
er eree rere eee rere 44 16 63 
RS a re 77 25 67 
CE IID aig x Gad das binh widines 148 66 55 
MIE. WUE 5,5, b.60 0:00 sidvicinnesasio aries 49 22 55 
ol ee eee err 69 20 71 
ON Sper errr re 79 18 77 
ears WRMODUGIE 6.<cc65.0460'e:sie's do1018 00 100 48 52 
ON ee 75 25 66 
a Ae 99 32 68 
RS ia: cele ean bnmhan ein 52 20 61 
os awning aeons 35 11 68 
NII loo. ie sree Ris aap imees 143 46 68 


WILL ILL Secretary Mellon please 
MELLON try—try again if he has tried 
ATTEND already—to bring home to customs 
TO THIS? inspectors that they are servants of 


the public? I have had occasion to 
watch customs men at work lately; they too often have 
acted as if they were autocrats dealing with serfs whom 
they distrusted and despised. Doubtless customs employ- 
ees often have unpleasant, temper-trying experiences, not 
calculated to give them a very high estimate of human 
nature. Most of us, however, have to wrestle with a 


fair share of troubles in earning our daily bread, but we 
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don’t consider that ifficient warrant for adopting dis- 
courteous manners a: 1 habits. Travelers frequently com- 
plain that the most boorish customs men in the world are 
the American. Commissioner Mulrooney has served no- 
tice to all New York=policemen that they must improve 
their bearing towards the people, too many complaints 
having been received... Superiors should sternly drive 
home that donning a uniform does not invest its wearer 
with a license to treat the public highhandedly. 


IS AS America been seeing 
AMERICA ghosts? Reflect for a moment 
SEEING on our recent behavior. How ex- 
GHOSTS? cited we became over Latin-Ameri- 

can revolutions, Yet one after an- 
other proved bloodless. Even the Brazil upheaval will 
pass without shaking the foundations of the United 
States. We worked ourselves into a lather over wild 
rumors about Cuba. Yet Cuba has been drenched by no 
revolutionists’ blood. When the Russian government sold 
a few million bushels of wheat in Chicago, to hedge actual 
sales to Europe, there wz an outcry loud enough to be 
heard in Moscow. ome >eople wanted battleships to be 
dispatched instan. . Ss‘ reflection brought the inci- 
dent down to ve 7 m proportions. Because a fiery 
German Fascist and Hi ollowers captured about ore- 
fifth of the seats ir the | chstag, German bends flopped, 
the cry went up here it reparation payments were 
doomed, and that Ger. ay was trembling on the brink 
of a bloody revolution. Even the faintest understanding 
of the German characte is sufficient to discount any such 
spectre. 

Wall Street has conjured up more ghosts in the last 
few months than perhaps any previous period in its event- 
ful history. Every corporation, almost without exception. 
was headed for bankruptcy. Hardly one dividend was 
unpassed by stock market gamblers.: Even when the head 
of a great corporation—as_n the case of President Alfred 
P. Sloan of General Motors—issued a denial, Wall 
Street expressed skepticism. The name of firm after 
firm was bandied: abr at the Street as ready to close its 
doors in the face of ruined customers,._Each time fear 
sent a fresh shiver down the stock market’s wobbly spine, 
whispers ran through the whole financial district that this, 
that and the next bull had gone bankrupt and was being 
sold out. The most powerful Democrats in the country 
nad banded themselves together to wreck everything in 
order to disgrace the Republicans and win the elections 
for the Democrats—that was another widely-disseminated 
canard. Then, the most influential international and other 
banking houses in America had formed conspiracies with 
billion-dollar and other corporations to depress savagely 
the price of all kinds of products in order to kill off com- 
petition from independents. 

Is it not time to return to sanity? Our reckless conduct 
of last year made trouble inevitable; but we are now 
going to condemnable lengths to magnify and multiply 
our troubles mischievously, ridiculously, disastrously. 


Weaklings don’t relish these testing-times. 
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New food is sold 
attractively to 
whet public appetite 
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n Foods Make Debut 


‘A Ten-Billion Dollar Industry Feels 


*, the Impetus of a New Way of Selling 


a 


CIENCE, 
S whieh has 
giver? gee 
of its talen® ‘to 
other .everyday 
- of life— 
e production ‘of 
erfect loaf. of 
hehad, coftee 
- brewed by formu- 
lae, a fust-r¢sist- 
ing kitchen knife 
—has now added 
the prospect of fresh perishable food 
products at moderate pricés the whole 
year round, regardless of distance 
from the sources of supply. 
Development of quikk 4, freezing 
processes and improved” mechanical 
refrigeration methods underlie this 
promise for a better bajanced and 
inore appetizing national ‘menu, and 
the evolution now in progress por- 
tends far-reaching changes in our 
ten-billion-dollar perishable food in- 
dustry. 
The results of a six-months’ ex- 
periment with quick-frozen . meats, 
fish, oysters, fruits and vegetables re- 





C. M. Chester, Jr. 


~ By C. M. CHESTER, JR. 


President, General Foods 
Corporation 


As Told to C. W. STEFFLER 


veals a gratifying public acceptance of 
these new products and heralds the 
day when a wide variety of trade- 
marked perishables will be distrib- 
uted nationally and internationally in 
standardized packages. 

Frosted foods were placed on sale 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, last 
March. Ten representative grocery 
stores conducted the sale, six of 
which had never before handled 
meats. The consumer demand has 
been such that by the first week in 
August we had increased the number 
of stores handling these foods to 
eighteen. 

In a typical store in the residential 
district, on the first Saturday of the 
test campaign, 160 customers bought 
$104.90 worth of Frosted Foods. On 
a recent Saturday, in the same store, 
199 customers bought $205 worth of 
Frosted Foods. It is significant that 
an increase of approximately 25 per 
cent. in customers has resulted in an 





’ That Will Revolutionize Eating Habits 


increase of approximately 100 per 
cent. in dollar sales. 


The results indicate that grocers 
can sell profitably frozen foods 
through low-temperature display 
cases as a distinct addition to their 
normal business. Novelty buying may 
be safely assumed not to have ex- 
tended over six months of continuous 
operation. The eighteen stores now 
handling frozen foods in Springfield 
will continue to handle them as a per- 
manent feature. The Frosted Foods 
expansion program calls for the open- 
ing of 100 new retail outlets this 
Fall, in one of the large metropolitan 
areas. 

General Seafoods Corporation, our 
subsidiary, is meeting a steadily in- 
creasing demand for quick-frozen 
sea foods, and now has distribution 
of quick-frozen fish in twenty States, 
with new distributors constantly being 
added. An index to the increasing 
popularity of these foods is the fact 
that our sales this September were 
400,000 pounds greater than for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The installation of display and 
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storage cases providing the necessar- 
ily low temperature for frozen foods 
is comparable to the problem faced 
a year or two ago by the talking pic- 
ture industry. At that time, it was 
felt that a stupendous job was en- 
tailed in “selling” moving picture the- 
ater proprietors the new talking ma- 
chines. To-day, however, practically 
the entire movie industry has gone 
“talkie,” and deliveries of the ma- 
chines have run far behind the de- 
mand. 

The story of the development of 
quick-freezing, the most revolution- 
ary idea in the history of food, is a 
dramatic one. Clarence Birdseye, an 
American scientist stationed in Lab- 
rador on a mission for the United 
States Biological Survey, observed 
that occasionally in the extreme cold 
of Winter, a fish would be almost 
instantly stiffened when brought into 
the cold air. He further observed 
that if thrown back within a short 
time the fish would presently regain 
a semblance of life. He reasoned that 
quick-freezing could cause no appre- 
ciable change in structure, and car- 
ried further investigations already 
under way by scientists in many 
countries, proving the advantages of 
quick-freezing. 

The miscroscope shows that with 
ordinary freezing there is time for 
large ice crystals to be built up and 
that these crystals reach such a size 
that they disrupt cells of the flesh, 
allow cell fluids to escape, and di- 
rectly cause the breaking down of the 
body structure. 

On the other hand, when freezing 
is rapid enough, only tiny crystals of 
ice form and these are too small to 
make any changes in the fundamental 
cell structure. To accomplish such 
quick-freezing, Mr. Birdseye per- 
fected a device which quickly freezes 
meat at a temperature of 40 to 50 
degrees below zero. Application of 
the same process to many kinds of 
meats, fruits and vegetables was a 
logical progression, and from it has 
developed a new industry of immense 
potential promise and significance. 


OT all food preservation will be 

directly along the lines which 
Mr. Birdseye has developed in his 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, laborator- 
ies. There will be adaptations and 
additions as many persons add their 
ideas to this basic plan. But the result, 
and that not a remote one, will be that 
our national menu will have a wider 
variety of fresh foods than ever be- 
fore. Backed by a system of distribu- 
tion that will see to it that such quick- 
ly frozen products are properly re- 
frigerated and merchandised, there is 
no reason why enjoyment of any par- 
ticular delicacy should be limited to 
any one season. 





Science has made notable contribu- 
tions to the art of refrigeration. Ice 
is abundant due to methods for manu- 
facturing it. The mechanical refrig- 
erator, which maintains a low tem- 
perature at all times, is a sateguard 
against food spoilage, and the refrig- 
erator utilizing the principles of ab- 
sorption, is still another factor of 
particular importance with large re- 
frigerating units. A newcomer in the 
field, “dry ice,” or frozen carbon di- 
oxide, the coldest commercial medium 


OLBY M. CHESTER, JR., the 

leader in the rapidly growing 
package grocery field, foresees a 
revolution in the distribution of 
perishable food products as a re- 
sult of the quick-freezing process. 
Chains and independent stores have 
demonstrated that quick-frozen 
food can be handled profitably and 
that a huge potential market exists 
for them both. Meanwhile the 
packers and retailer butchers are 
taking steps to protect their trade. 


in convenient form, appears likely to 
contribute to the future merchandis- 
ing of perishable food products. 

The advent of artificial refrigera- 
tion brought in its wake the idea of 
the small container for resale to the 
consumer. The entire cost of pack- 
aging and freezing a product and 
then placing it in an insulated con- 
tainer is only a few cents per pound. 
This moderate bulk cost is more than 
equalized by numerous savings and 
the finished product can be put into 
consumer channels at an average 
price comparable with those now pre- 
vailing for similar commodities sold 
in other forms. With the exception 
of the actual freezing, the factory 
packaging and handling takes the 
place of similar services otherwise 
performed later, and the doing of 
these things in the factory permits 
the labor to be standardized and al- 
lows waste to be utilized. 

Human food requirements and 
preferences have undergone revolu- 
tionary changes during the past de- 
cade. The old staples face new and 


vigorous rivals. When, for example, | 


more than $75,000,000 worth of salad 
dressing is sold in the United States 
within a single year, it signifies much 
more than a surprising gain in a here- 
tofore minor product—it manifests 
significant changes in the nation’s 
food habits. 

Styles in food change just as do 
those in wearing apparel, automobile 
bodies, household appliances and fur- 
nishings. Our changing food habits 
and the increased recogn‘tion of the 
essentials of a balanced diet have 
spelled opportunities for manufactur- 
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ers and distributors of food prod- 
ucts, particularly in package form. 
With the growth of apartment houses 
the former custom of buying food in 
bulk and storing it in the home has 
decreased. The modern grocery serves 
rather as a community pantry from 
which the housewife obtains her sup- 
plies—for the most part neatly pack- 
aged—as needed. 

The national food bill of the 
United States is around $23,000,000,- 
000 each year, and the specialty 
manufacturers are providing a stead- 
ily increasing proportion of the total. 
And now, the rise of packaged frozen 
perishables promises to add to this 
steadily rising total. 

The ready acceptance by the public 
of quick-frozen perishables indicates 
benefits for other large American in- 
dustries. Many of the 400,000 groc- 
ery stores in the United States are 
potential users of new electrical re- 
frigeration equipment. The refriger- 
ator companies, both electric and gas, 
will profit considerably through 
equipping stores, refrigerator cars for 
railroads, trucks and airplanes. In the 
same respect a great deal of cork for 
insulation, plate glass and metals will 
be used, thus aiding those trades. A 
new and vast market has been opened 
for the manufacturers of waxed 
papers and containers. The automo- 
bile industry will be called upon for 
special trucking facilities. Railroads, 
ships and airplanes will be needed to 
transport frozen food products over 
long distances. Farmers will be able 
to sell perishables that are now wasted 
in vast quantities each year through 
lack of preservation and refrigera- 
tion facilities. Last, but by no means 
least, the consumer will have the 
equivalent of fresh perishables, here- 
tofore limited (except to persons of 
ample income) to brief seasons, 
throughout the year. So the possi- 
bilities inherent in the new develop- 
ment are seen to be truly tremendous. 


VENTUALLY we expect to 

offer packages of complete meals 
containing all the necessary foods for 
several repasts, at various price 
ranges, based on quality and quantity. 
It will then be possible to go into a 
store, order a $1 meal for three and 
carry out a complete dinner. 

With the virtual elimination of un- 
sanitary foods, the national menu 
to-day is more appetizing and more 
nourishing than ever before. The 
American factory worker is better 
fed than were the kings of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Ultimately—and the 
time seems ‘not far away—the con- 
sumer will be able to eat whatever 
tickles his fancy, no matter what the 
season, or how far removed he 
chances to be from the sources of 


supply. 
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The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, 
with the Spillway in the Foreground 


Utilities Leaders Foresee 
Industrial Revival 


Future of Power in N. Y. State 


Low Cost Electricity from Niagara and Other 
Sources Will Be Available if U. S. Senate Acts 


By FLOYD L. CARLISLE 


Chairman, Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 


in an interview with 


HE companies’ within the 

Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration sell annually in round 
figures 7,000,- 
000,000 ___kilo- 
watt hours of 
electricity. 

“This exceeds 
any other sys- 
tem in the 
world. 

“The average 
rate at which 
this electricity 
is sold, includ- 
ing all classes 
of service, is 50 per cent. lower than 
any other power company or system 
in the United States. 

“This is primarily due to the fact 
that cheap electricity is generated at 
Niagara Falls which is sold to hun- 
dreds of industries located in West- 
ern New York. The household and 
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farm rates are much lower than the 
average of the country as a whole 
due to the cheapening of total costs 
by reason of the large sales of elec- 
tricity to industries. Less than 5 per 
cent. of the total electricity gener- 
ated is used by householders and 
farmers, although the use of elec- 
tricity by the householder is greater 


_ than in any other section of the coun- 


try. Another 10 per cent. of the 
power is sold to a great number of 
small users and the balance is sold to 
very large industries. 

“During 1929 the Joint Legisla- 
tive Commission of the State of New 
York held numerous hearings and 
made a very voluminous study of the 
power companies within the State. 
All the facts regarding the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation were 
voluntarily given and constitute a 
great public record. 

“It is the future of the company 


and the State that I wish to stress. 

“Tf all of the water at Niagara 
Falls which can be used for power 
purposes, except that amount neces- 
sary to preserve the scenic beauty, is 
put to industrial use, one-half of 
which would come to the United 
States, and if, similarly, the unde- 
veloped water powers on the St. 
Lawrence River were developed and 
put to use and the powers of the 
inland streams of the Adirondacks 
were developed to their maximum, 
17,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of ad- 
ditional electricity could be generated 
from this water at the cheapest cost 
anywhere in the world near markets 
for power. At least 85 per cent. of 
this tremendous amount of electricity 
would necessarily be used for new 
manufacturing processes. 

“Cheap electricity has never gone 
begging for industrial uses. 

“T feel very confident that new 
factories would be built as quickly as 
the power could be developed, pro- 
vided it could be sold cheaply. 

“The advantage to the State of 
New York would be an enormous 
industrial expansion which would 
give employment to labor, increase 
the wealth and taxable property of 
the State and produce income to the 
State from taxes far in excess of 
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sales of electricity purely to house- 
holders. This natural advantage 
which the State of New York pos- 
sesses by reason of the location of 
these water powers within its bor- 
ders is something which can for all 
time maintain its commercial su- 
premacy. The industries which would 
be located within the borders of the 
State to use this power would have 
the tremendous advantage of cheap 
power manufacturing things right 
where the market for them exists. 
Such industries, founded on such a 
natural advantage, would be the type 
that could ride out industrial depres- 
sions and give uniform employment 
to labor. 


- HE problem of getting these 

water powers developed has not 
been inability to sell the electricity, 
but difficulty with the governments 
involved in consenting to the develop- 
ments. 

“From a legal standpoint, subsidi- 
aries of Niagara Hudson own the 
water rights. The consent of the gov- 
ernment is only necessary by reason 
of the navigable features of the St. 
Lawrence and Niagara Rivers. The 
governments do not own any part of 
the water power itself. The securing 
of further water from Niagara Falls 
and also on the St. Lawrence is com- 
plicated by the international nature 
of the rivers. Canada is entitled to 
one-half of any waters released for 
power purposes. At Niagara Falls 
the Ontario Government is in favor 
of more water being used and, in 
fact, all the proceedings to use 20,000 
additional second feet of water, or, 
roughly, 400,000 H.P., have been 
taken. 


“It being an international matter 
and requiring an amendment to the 
treaty with Canada, the consent of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has been necessary. In re- 
gard to the release of this additional 
water, every step necessary to be 
taken by the Governments of Canada, 
the State of New York and the 
United States has been taken except 
the consent of the Senate. The socie- 
ties for the preservation of the 
beauty of Niagara Falls have ap- 
proved, and yet for a year and a 
half the matter has remained in the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions without action. 

“A great many people could be 
put to work if this additional water 
could be released. The power plants 
are available now to use the addi- 
tional water. I give you this as an 
illustration of the difficulty in getting 
the work done due to the technical 
machinery of government consent. 

“On the St. Lawrence River, I 
hope that great progress has been 








made in the appointment of a com- 
mission by the Governor to study 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
and that a constructive plan will be 
proposed which will lead to its 
prompt development. 


“In this case again, the present un- 
employment could be tremendously 
relieved if such work could go for- 
ward. 

“The Niagara Hudson companies 
are willing to co-operate in any prac- 
tical, business-like plan to put this 
power to work. The development of 
the inland streams requires storage 
reservoirs in order to permit the 
water to flow evenly through the 
year, the reservoirs holding the 
Spring and Winter floods. Although 
the laws of the State are ample to 
permit such reservoirs to be built, 
they have been delayed due to the 
lack of approval by State agencies. 


“The Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration is engaged in a national ad- 
vertising campaign to locate new in- 
dustries within its borders. Due to 
the fact that for the moment no ad- 
ditional water power is available, 
we have necessarily been compelled 
to build large steam generating plants. 
It seems a pity that the cheap water 
powers cannot be developed and the 
energy sold to industry at more at- 
tractive rates than power from steam 
generation can be sold. 
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“Quite a number ot new industries 
have been located through upper 
New York State by reason of the ad- 
vertising campaign which has been 
undertaken. New York State is the 
greatest market for manufactured 
goods in the world and the advan- 
tage of having the factories manu- 
facturing such goods located at the 
closest points to said market is the 
great pull. 


66 HE cities, villages, municipali- 
ties and local Chambers of 
Commerce within the area of the 
company’s distribution are co-oper- 
ating with the company in its pro- 
gram for getting new industries in 
the territory. There are no rate cases 
of any importance in the territory of 
the company. The policy of the man- 
agement is frequent meetings in the 
centers where power is sold, giving 
the consumers an opportunity to 
meet the top officials of the company 
and discuss all problems of rates, ser- 
vice and community matters. 
“The company regards itself as 
a very vital part of the community’s 
life and holds itself open and re- 
sponsive to suggestions from all 
sources. There is nothing about the 
company’s affairs, holding companies 
or operating companies, that is not 
open to the public, and the company 
invites the fullest and frankest scru- 
tiny of its policies and management.” 


Why Flat Rate Is Unsound 


Penalizes Large Users of Power—The 
Advantages of a Fixed or Service Charge 


By MATTHEW SLOAN 
President, New York Edison Company 


HE flat 

rate for 
electric service 
—so much a 
kilowatt hour 
for current 
used—is a sur- 
vival from the 
early days of 
the electrical 





industry. To- Matthew Sloan 
day it 1S an 
anomaly. It is 


unsound economically and unjust as 
between customers. 

When a customer becomes con- 
nected to the lines of an electric 
utility, he imposes certain costs on 
the company, regardless of the 
amount of electricity he uses, whether 
much, little or none for considerable 
periods. The company must make 
an investment in the service con- 
nection from the street main to his 


premises, and must buy a meter to 
set in his premises. Meters have to 
be tested periodically. They have to 
be repaired. They have to be read. 
The customer has an account in the 
company’s books. Bills have to be 
made out and sent to him. Some- 
times they have to be collected 
through personal visit. 

Such costs—investment, materials, 
salaries and wages, rent, telephones, 
correspondence and other general ex- 
penses attributable to customer activi- 
ties—vary directly with the number 
of customers. They are actual, con- 
tinuous, out-of-pocket expenditures 
incurred in making the service avail- 
able to customers. They are covered 
for the entire customer group in the 
flat rate. 

That, however, is unjust. John 
Doe is a small user of electricity. His 
family includes Mrs. Doe and him- 
self. They take many meals away 
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from home, spend many evenings at 
the theatre, enjoy a long Summer 
vacation when their flat is closed. 

Richard Roe lives next door to 
John. His income is the same as 
John’s, but he has a wife and four 
children, so his family has very few 
dinners out and their social activities 
are carried on in the home. The chil- 
dren, of school age, have home-work 
which they do at night under the 
electric lights. Mrs. Roe does her 
own work with the indispensable aid 
of electrically operated labor-saving 
equipment. Richard’s electric bills 
are three or four times as much as 
John’s. 

On the flat rate, John does not pay 
the utility what it costs to serve him. 
Richard pays what it costs, a profit 
on his business and a part of the cost 
for John’s service. 


N any large utility charging a flat 
I rate, there is a group of customers, 
small or convenience users, who are 
unprofitable, another group who 
break even, and a third group who 
pay their way, make up the deficiency 
attributable to the first group, and 
yield the profit on the entire business. 

Part of the customers, that is, are 
subsidized by another part. 

Since the utility seeks a profit on 
its aggregate of sales, it is compelled 
under the flat rate system to keep its 
kilowatt hour price high. This pen- 
alizes the liberal user of electricity 
and tends to prevent a more liberal 
use by those in the first and second 
groups. 

The initial charge, fixed charge, 
customer charge, or service charge, 
in its various forms, seeks to elimi- 
nate this unsound condition. It places 
on each customer at least a substan- 
tial part of the cost of being ready to 
serve him any time with any quantity 
of electricity he requires. Conse- 
quently it enables the company to 
make a low price for electricity actu- 
ally used. Under this method of 
charging, the average price per kilo- 
watt hour declines directly in accord- 
ance with the quantity of electricity 
used. Thus the liberal user earns a 
lower average rate. The small or 
casual user approximately pays his 
way. 

In our companies in New York 
City the average of customer costs, 
conservatively figured, exceeds a -dol- 
lar a month. We set against that a 
customer charge of 60c. per meter 
per month (2c..a day) and we have 
proposed to the Public Service Com- 
mission to reduce the energy rate 
from 7c. to 5c. a kilowatt hour. On 
present usage, a considerable number 
of customers will have bills increased. 
The remainder will have their bills 
decreased, with a total decrease in 
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Niagara Falls, the Power Source 
for the World’s Greatest Market 


revenue on all business of the com- 
panies of upwards of six million dol- 
lars. 

Advantages to customers are: 

1. They approximately pay their 
way, neither being penalized or sub- 
sidized. 

2. They get a low rate for electric- 
ity actually used. 


3. As use increases, the average 
price declines. 

4. As utilities’ sales increase, 
which they are bound to do under 
the stimulation of such charges, 
further decrease in energy rates can 
be made which could not be made 
when business increase was impeded 
by the high flat rate. 


Gas Sold on Larger Scale 


Commercial Consumption Shows Decline, But 
Recovery Is Sure—Domestic Business Steady 


By B. J. MULLANEY 


Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
and President of the American Gas Association 


HE gas 

business 
throughout the 
country is off 
am appreciable 
percentage, in 
common with 
other  busi- 
nesses, but not 
disturbingly so. 
Some of this is 
attributable to 
excess of hot 
weather nearly everywhere. The 
major part of daily gas consumption, 
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which is domestic, goes up and down 
with only slight variations in tempera- 
ture, but declines in consumption due 
to temperature are almost invariably 
evened up over the year. 

Practically all of the decline in gas 
sales generally seems to be due di- 
rectly to lessened activity in the in- 
dustries that use quantities of gas. 
Important as this use is, however, it 
is still the smaller part of total gas 
consumption. It will come back as 
general business recovers, and on a 
larger scale than before the slump. 
Advancement in the application of 
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gas-fuel to industrial operations, 
which has been such a feature of the 
business in the last decade and is 
still going on, seems a guaranty of 
that. 

To a mere onlooker, who has 
neither desire nor qualifications for 
posing as a business analyst or fore- 
caster, the currént depression and the 
prospect of speedy recovery both ap- 
pear to be over-advertised. All of us 
over fifty have seen worse periods ; 
and it seems weak-minded to forget 
what followed those periods in this 
wonderful country. 


S for the pace of recovery from 

the present depression, one who 
has gone through a major operation 
does not jump into a field-and-track 
meet as soon as the surgeons wash up. 
Convalescence is an  wunavoidable 
phase and period. It is accelerated 
by cheerfulness and optimism and 
rationalism daily trying to co-operate 
with nature. 

Too marily of us are apt to think 
everything is going to the bow-wows 
if our business does not show a sub- 
stantial increase each year. We can 
have a fairly good year once in a 
while without an increase, even with 
a small recession, if we watch the 
corners and pick up the loose ends, 
and the exercise and the experience 


we get doing that are good for us. 

Before the crash of last year we 
were much like a high-speed motor- 
ist—going too fast to see the middle 
distance and the horizon, or anything 
but a short piece of the road ahead. 
When the crash came, we were too 
busy on the spot to look a-field. The 
implied omniscience of “the best 
minds” in business and government 
also failed. They apparently had no 
inkling of world-wide conditions. As 
a result, we got a late start in facing 
the facts. We thought at first that 
we had only struck a bump in the 
road, instead of running into a con- 
siderable piece that needed repairs. 

One of my perhaps foolish notions 
is that recovery is impeded by the 
continuance and prevalence of stock 
market-mindedness, as the slump was 
aggravated, if not somewhat caused, 
by that. Never before in my time 
were so many people so affected. You 
can verify its continuance and preva- 
lence by cocking an ear during busi- 
ness hours in the corridors, lunch 
rooms and other by-ways of any 
office or plant. There might be some 
help in whatever—if anything—can 
be done to assuage this epidemic, get 
the market publicity off the front 
pages of the newspapers, and let the 
stock market-minded multitude go 
back to work. 


Utilities Ready to Expand 


Period of Intensive Commercial Development Ahead— 
Problems Facing Industry Are By-Products of Prosperity 


By W. ALTON JONES 


President, National Electric Light Association 


LEC .- 

TRICITY 
has played a 
most vital part 
in the indus- 
trial and social 
progressof 
this nation. No 
other factor 
has done so 
much to_ lift 
the burden of 
drudgery from 
those who toil. No other single 
thing has played a more important 
part in increasing the productivity of 
labor or has contributed so much to 
raising the standard of living. 

In the past two decades the world 
has seen great political and indus- 
trial upheavals, and readjustments of 
economic conditions vitally touching 
the policies of national and inter- 
national affairs. But none can deny 
that, taken on the whole, these two 
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decades have been an era of unpre- 
cedented prosperity in America. Nor 
can any deny that the development of 
cheap and reliable sources of flexible 
power has been responsible in a large 
measure for this prosperity. 

It is but fitting that our industry 
should share in the prosperity for 
which it is largely responsible. Con- 
ditions in our industry to-day are es- 
sentially sound and prosperous. 

This does not mean that we do not 
have confronting us some serious 
problems, for in a live and growing 
industry problems always exist; and 
if the time ever comes in our busi- 
ness when we do not have new prob- 
lems to face, I predict that we will 
have then reached a stage of de- 
cadence which should be cause for 
great alarm from within. 

Perhaps the major problems con- 
fronting our business to-day have 
been by-products of the prosperity 
which we have enjoyed, for one prob- 
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lem has to do with an economic trend 
in our business over which we should 
have control, and the other, a public 
attitude towards our business for 
which, in the last analysis, we must 
be held accountable. 


The first problem has to do with 
the downward trend in gross income 
in the light and power industry per 
dollar invested in the business. From 
the statistics prepared by the National 

lectric Light Association, we find 
that in 1922 there was invested in the 
light and power business. in this 
country $4.72 for each dollar of an- 
nual gross revenue received. In 
1929, statistics from the same source 
indicate that the investment per dol- 
lar gross revenue had increased to 
$5.64, an increase of 19 per cent. in 
investment costs in relation to annual 
income. It is interesting to note that 
in this same period average rates per 
kilowatt-hour for both power and 
light decreased 8 per cent. 


HIS new condition is, perhaps, a 

by-product of prosperity. Due to 
the era of prosperity, our economic 
pencil has been dulled, and as an in- 
dustry we have not been fully alive to 
some of the fundamentals which 
make for successful operation. The 
trend referred to is in part due to the 
wholesale extension of our service 
lines into “thin territory.” During 
this period, when our capital needs 
were being supplied with compara- 
tive ease, we were often disposed to 
lose sight of the economic balance be- 
tween the cost and value of service. 
Light and power companies should 
always have a broad policy on service 
and power line extensions, to the end 
that the widest service, both domestic 
and industrial, may be supplied. But 
such a policy must meet the economic 
test, or the service extension becomes 
a burden on the company and its 
customers. 

Another reason for the unsatisfac- 
tory trend in the ratio of gross in- 
come to investment is the ever-in- 
creasing number of what has come to 
be known as “convenience users.” 

Recently, it was estimated that of 
the 20,000,000 domestic electric cus- 
tomers in the United States, 8,000,- 
000 are non-profit customers, and per- 
haps 6,000,000 are actually served at 
a loss. 

These non-profit or “convenience 
users” are a burden on the remaining 
customers and often stand in the way 
of rate reductions which would per- 
mit further extensions of service not 
now possible. In dealing witl. this 
problem the designing of rational 
rate structures will play an important 
part; but until a much better under- 
standing of the fundamentals ot rate 
making on the part of the public has 
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been brought about, we can not hope 
for any great relief from this source. 

The only real insurance against the 
“convenience user’ who is, almost 
without exception, able and willing to 
pay his way, is the installation of a 
service charge form of rate. 

A service charge to cover the cost 
of service to those customers using a 
negligible amount of energy will pro- 
tect the customer and the company 
against the “convenience user.” But 
this in itself will not put the cus- 
tomer in the profit class. There is 
only one avenue open to us in con- 
verting the non-profit customer into 
one we can serve with profit: through 
intensive commercial sales effort to 
induce the widest use of our product. 
There are millions of electric cus- 


‘ tomers to-day who are using 3, 5, 10, 


15, or 20 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy per month who could, with 
more profit and comfort to them- 
selves, use five or ten times as much. 


HERE was a time in our busi- 

ness when little was done to en- 
courage the wider use of our service 
through the sale of appliances. We 
were inclined to build efficient plants 
and provide service facilities, and wait 
for the customer to discover how he 
could use our service. The industry’s 
attitude, in this respect, has changed. 
I predict that the next ten-year period 
in our industry will be one of most 
intensive commercial development. 
Here are three ways in which we can 
make the most of our program of 
commercial expansion: 

1. By co-operation with manu- 
facturers in the production of 
utilization equipment suited to our 
needs at prices which will permit 
universal use. 

2. By greater co-operation with 
electrical dealers in the sale of effi- 
cient electric equipment. 

3. By intensive sales effort on 
the part of light and power com- 
panies, aimed, primarily, at the in- 
creased sale of electric energy. 

There is another, and perhaps more 
serious, problem confronting the in- 
dustry: the public’s attitude towards 
our business. 

We in the industry realize that, 
because of the quasi-public nature of 
the utility business, we are dependent 
to a larger extent than any other in- 
dustry upon favorable public opinion. 
This is primarily true because we are 
a regulated industry; and the public 
we serve fixes our rates, limits the 
return on the investment, and lays 
down the terms and conditions of 
service. 

In the last ten years consistent 
effort has been made by light and 
power companies everywhere to 
bring about a better understanding of 


the fundamentals of our business, so 
that those we serve might more in- 
telligently direct adequate and ra- 
tional regulation. For the most part, 
this effort has been sincere and in- 
telligent and entirely legitimate. Here 
and there over-zealous advocates pur- 
porting to speak for the industry have 
violated some of the rules of conduct 
of business, but the most searching 
investigations have failed to disclose 
that these errors have been conspicu- 
ous or general. 





There is nothing new, unfair, or 
improper about an industry, a busi- 
ness, or an individual courting public 
favor, and it is such a common prac- 
tice in all walks of life as to be gen- 
erally recognized as a precedent to 
success. But great furor has been 
raised in the past two or three years 
about our efforts in this direction. 
This furor has been stirred and 
augmented, for the most part, by 
three major groups: 

1. Those committed to Communistic 
principles, who aspire to see all indus- 
tries owned by Government agencies, 
and who have seized upon the light and 
power industry as a logical first step 
in the move toward Communism. 

2. That group of pettifogging poli- 
ticians who do not and can not under- 
stand our business, but who wish to 
make political capital of any issue which 
has a vital public interest, on which they 
can generalize. 

3. That group in our social order who 
have seen the rapid appreciation in the 
value of public utility securities, and not 
understanding the enormous expansion 
of the business, have assumed that exor- 
bitant profits have accrued to those en- 
gaged in the business. 


It is not for us to cry down or dis- 
miss with scorn the views of any in- 
dividual or group who do not believe 
as we do. Elbert Hubbard once said: 


“The man who is worthy of being 
the leader of men will never complain 
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of the stupidity of his helpers, the 
ingratitude of mankind, or the un- 
appreciation of the public. These 
things are all a part of the great 
game of life; and to meet them and 
not go down before them in dis- 
couragement and defeat, is the final 
proof of power.” 

I am convinced that no industry in 
America has a better claim on public 
approval than has the light and power 
business. No industry has furnished 
greater leadership, and none has pro- 
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duced men of higher integrity. I am 
equally convinced that there is a gen- 
eral public appreciation of our busi- 
ness and what it has done to make 
for progress in America. 

It is incumbent upon us that we 
continue to speak frankly to the pub- 
lic we serve on the matter of broad 
policy questions intimately affecting 
our business. We need not be afraid 
of talking over the heads of the 
American people for, in this year of 
our Lord 1930, the average intelli- 
gence of the American citizen is not 
to be minimized. He is no longer 
lightly to be swayed by unsound doc- 
trines, or by false prophets. 

Millions of Americans own the se- 
curities of light and power compa- 
nies. They have invested in our 
business because they believe in its 
future. They stand for private in- 
itiative in business as opposed to 
Communistic interests. They are not 
following the ballyhoo of the dema- 
gogue. 

With this evidence of public con- 
fidence we have but to continue to 
serve fairly and speak frankly to the 
millions whose lives we touch daily, 
to insure a continuation of a health- 
ful and prosperous business develop- 
ment. 
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Water Company Prospects Good 


Domestic Consumption Offsets Decrease in 


Industrial Demand—Prepared for Growth 
By H. HOBART PORTER 


President, American Water Works and Electric Company 


HE present 

and pros- 
pective business 
of American 
Water Works 
& Electric 
Company indi- 
cates a tempo- 
rarily retarded 
rate of indus- 
trial growth 
rather than a 
general falling off in demand from 
previous periods, both as to electric 
energy and water. 

Domestic consumption shows a 
marked increase which has substan- 
tially offset the decreased industrial 
demand. In July, 1930, the average 
domestic electric consumer was using 
electricity at the rate of 551 units per 
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annum as compared with 302 units 
in July, 1929. This was due to the 
growing use of electric appliances in 
the homes, our companies having sold 
many more electric refrigerators, 
ranges and other electric home equip- 
ment this year than in any previous 
like period. 

The company’s domestic customers 
benefited from a lower average rate 
for electricity in 1930 due to their 
increased consumption. 

The estimated gross earnings 
which the company will receive from 
electric business connected in the first 
seven months of 1930 will be in ex- 
cess of that for the similar period 
last year. 

The operation of our water works 
properties, located in sixteen States, 
always affords an excellent indication 
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of business conditions throughout the 
country. The total number of cus- 
tomers served by these properties in- 
creased during the first seven months 
of this year, but not so rapidly as in 
1929. This is due to reduced activity 
in new building construction. The 
water companies pumped a great deal 
more water during the first seven 
months of 1930 than ever before, 
partly due to the drought and ex- 
treme heat, which more than com- 
pensated for the temporarily reduced 
use of water in the manufacturing 
and industrial trades. The result is a 
considerably greater net earning than 
for any previous like period. 

As to the future, it is significant 
that certain large industries are re- 
questing some of our water plants 
to be prepared to supply double their 
present demand. 

We, in this company, look forward 
with every confidencce to the con- 
tinued growth in the domestic re- 
quirements’ for both water and elec- 
tricity, and with equal confidence to 
that industrial demand which will 
come with the general recovery of 
business. 


The Storm Is Over 
Put Your Sails Up! 


N October, 1929, I wrote an article 

far Forses, and warned the 

American people that a Wall 
Street crash was at hand. That 
prophecy came true. The crash came 
at the end of October. 

In this article I have better news 
to tell. I have been studying the up 
and down movements of business and 
and finance for thirty years, and in 
my opinion the Wall Street storm has 
now spent its force. 

I would say to-day to merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers and invest- 
ors: “The storm is over. Put your 
sails up.” 

Most American companies have 
furled their sails. They are drifting 
along under bare poles. Merely be- 
cause the clouds are dark, they be- 
lieve that the storm is still raging. 

What has happened before is like- 
ly to happen again. Look at these 
facts: 

There were slumps in the United 
States in 1873, 1884, 1893, 1907 and 
1914. 

These slumps lasted, on an aver- 
age, for twenty-three months. But 
the violence of the storm was over 
in eight months. 

There was a slow gradual up- 
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ward movement that began eight 
months after the crash and lasted for 
fifteen months. By that time, busi- 
ness had become normal. 

According to the law of averages, 
which is the most reliable thing we 
know in business, the storm is now 
over in America and the slow up- 
ward movement has already begun. 

Prosperity never comes suddenly, 
as a slump does. American busi- 
ness men will not wake up one morn- 
ing and find themselves overwhelmed 
with orders. 

Prosperity comes slowly. We pay 
a high price for a slump. But al- 
ways, in the past, prosperity has ar- 
rived in due time. 

There is now an upward move- 
ment. It is now safe to buy and in- 
vest. The danger is over. 

The storm to-day remains only 
in people’s minds. Those who re- 
main afraid, after the danger has 
gone, will lose a great opportunity. 

There will not be fair weather— 
probably not for a year or more. 
There will be no blue sky and birds 
singing. The winds will be cold and 
the waves will be high. But the great 


fact ii—THE STORM IS OVER. 

America has weathered the storm. 
There has been plenty of wreckage, 
but not more than there was in pre- 
vious storms. Not one of the great 
banks went down. 

The American people should say 
—“‘We are damaged, but, thank God, 
we are afloat and alive. We are not 
on the rocks. The cyclone has spent 
its force and now we can go for- 
ward and make a good use of the 
high winds.” 

It is not a time to put up top- 
sails. There will be no boom im- 
mediately. 

But the time has come to put up 
the main-sail. 

A ship with bare poles to-day has 
a coward for a Captain. 

Those who have courage—those 
who are hardy seamen—are putting 
up a sail and moving forward on 
this adventurous voyage across the 
uncharted seas of Time. 

They are not drifting. They are 
not talking of the storm. They are 
looking ahead and on the horizon they 
can see a streak of blue sky. 

Make no mistake. The storm is 
over. 

THE TIME HAS COME TO 
RAISE THE SAILS. 
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Count “Em! 


Eleven Utility Giants From One City 


RAND RAPIDS, Michigan, 

has been the finishing school 

for an extraordinary number 
of men who have risen to high place 
in the utility world. Not less than a 
score of able executives have had 
their training in that city. of but 
160,000 residents, among them some 
of the outstanding leaders. Not all 
can be enumerated, but mention can 
be made here of some. 

C. E. Groesbeck, president of the 
huge Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, was raised in Grand Rapids. 
After graduating as an engineer he 
became associated with H. M. 
Byllesby. His capacity attracted the 
attention of Sidney Z. Mitchell, the 
dominating force in the utility indus- 
try, and he is now his right-hand 
man in many enterprises. He counts 
himself still as “a Grand Rapids 
boy.” 

B. C. Cobb started with the Grand 
Rapids Gas Company, then expanded 
his Michigan interests as the head of 
the gas, electric and railway systems 
in Saginaw and Bay City, then be- 
came the general manager of all the 
properties comprising the Common- 
wealth Power Corporation, Ten- 





nessee Electric Power, Northern 
Ohio Traction and Light. When 
these properties were consolidated 
into the gigantic Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, Mr. Cobb be- 
came chairman. 

The firm of Hodenpyl, Walbridge 
& Company had its roots in the 
Michigan city. H. D. Walbridge, 
starting as a gas fitter, became man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids Gas Com- 
pany, which has graduated many 
utility leaders. He moved on to New 
York, became associated with Anton 
G. Hodenpyl, who also got his start 
in Grand Rapids. George E. Hardy, 
the third member of the concern, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hodenpyl as president, 
under the firm name of Hodenpyl, 
Hardy & Company, which controlled 
the Commonwealth Power Corpora- 
tion. All the partners attained wealth. 

Jacob Hekma, identified with 
Messrs. Hodenpyl & Hardy, is now 
vice-president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, with its 
many ramifications. 

Frank T. Hulswit, president of the 
American Commonwealths Power 
Corporation, was born in Grand 
Rapids. His home is still there. He 


began as office boy with the Michigan 
Trust Company, went to Chicago, 
became affiliated with the Mid-West 
Utilities Company. About three years 
ago Mr. Hulswit, with David A. Bel- 
den, of St. Louis, and Fred W. Sey- 
mour, formed the company of which 
he is the head. It has reached into 
Canada and has an annual income of 
over $31,000,000. 

Other prominent utility men com- 
ing from Grand Rapids are Fred W. 
Seymour, vice-president American 
Commonwealths Power Corpora- 
tion; Ralph S. Child, an important 
figure in Bonbright & Company, a 
house of exceptional standing ; Albert 
E. Pierce, largest owner of the Cen- 
tral Public Service Corporation; Al- 
bert Vermeer, of American Com- 
monwealths Power System; James 
Brown, Charles Tippy and William 
Barthold, officers of Commonwealth 
& Southern; Alva F. Travers, vice- 
president American Commonwealths 
Power. 

That Grand Rapids has turned out 
such an unusual number of conspicu- 
ously successful executives speaks 
well of the training they received 
there and their own talents. 












ATRICK J. SULLIVAN, Sena- 

tor from Wyoming, director 
of the Western Exploration Co., 
chief stockholder of several Western 
banks and partner 
in many large sheep 
enterprises, came 
from Ireland to 
New York as a 
youth but found 
the big city too 
congested. “I got a 
job along the water 
front,” . he _ said. 
“The folks wanted me to stay in New 
York but I wasn’t contented. | 
noticed that most of the young fel- 
lows there were just working along, 
without much prospect of bettering 
themselves. I wanted to get some- 
where and into business for myself. 
The folks thought I was crazy when 
I told them this, but my mind was 
made up. I went to the railroad 
ticket office and told the man behind 
the counter that I wanted to go out 
West. He asked me where I wanted 
to go. I told him as far as my money 
would take me, and I laid down most 
of my savings. The man figured 
awhile and then gave me a ticket to 
Rock Springs. I had never heard of 
Wyoming, but it sounded all right to 
me—and it’s sounded all right ever 
since.” 

Pat Sullivan landed and asked for 
a job from a crew dipping sheep, and 
got the job, and thus went into the 
sheep business, which became the 
source of his fortune, his adventure, 
and his philosophy of life. 

“One day the boss came to me and 
said : 

“*Pat, I’ve bought a few sheep for 
you. They can run with mine, and 
you can pay me as you can.’”’ 

The future sheep magnate said: 

“How much are they going to cost 
me?” 

“About $12,000,” said the boss. 

The young man from New York 
and Ireland found his tongue to ex- 
plain that he could never hope to pay 
such a sum. 

“The boss just laughed at me,” 
said Senator Sullivan. “Then he 





convinced me that if I attended to 
business I could make the venture 
pay. And what he did for me taught 
me a lesson that I never forgot. 
When I began to hire herders I made 
it a practice to give them a start if 
they wanted to get in the business 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
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for themselves. In fact, I won’t have 
a man around me who hasn’t ambi- 
tion and who doesn’t want to strike 
out for himself.” 


AMUEL C. LANCASTER, road - 


builder. With this name you 
touch the high points of national 
intercommunication by automobile 
since the motor car came. Less than 
thirty years ago, in Madison County, 
Tenn., he built the first practical 
macadam roads in which exact rec- 
ords of method and cost were kept; 
he was called to Washington by 
“Tama Jim” Wilson, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, who listened and 
asked him to write it all out in a 
chapter for the department’s year 
book. He went back to his records 
in Tennessee and wrote a treatise 
titled “Practical Road Building.” It 
appeared in the 1904 year book, be- 
came a national document, re-printed 
many times, and Lancaster became 
the government’s good roads mis- 
sionary to Western States. 

The nation was in the mud and 
Congress had given Wilson $60,000 
for evangelistic work. Lancaster 
toured from St. Louis to Los An- 
geles, to Portland, to Seattle, exhort- 
ing at good roads meetings. Then 
he met Samuel Hill, globe-trotter 
and good roads evangelist, who has 
built an international museum on a 
Columbia River cliff, since dedicated 
in person by Queen Marie, of Rou- 
mania. Hill, perceiving in Lancaster 
a great artist as well as engineer, 
took him to Europe and showed him 
the roads and methods of past gen- 
erations, back to the Roman empire. 

And all the while, out Oregon way, 
there awaited Lancaster a $14,000,- 
000 job, still dormant and only vis- 
ioned by Hill. To-day the Columbia 
Highway is a realitv; from old As- 
toria to Pendleton, 336 miles of 
hard-surfaced, standard width road 
having maximum grades of 5 per 





cent.; seventy miles through the 
great gorge of the Columbia costing 
$43,000 per mile; cut in walls of 
solid rock and bedded in concrete, 
tunneled through cliffs 2,000 feet 
high, past waterfalls that drop 600 
feet from Cascade mountain glaciers ;. 
and never a grade above 5 per cent. 
It is a curious thing that Lancaster, 
who at 20 years of age was a hopeless. 
cripple from results of infantile par- 
alysis, should have lived to build the 
greatest highway. To-day he is still 
active, a resident of Portland. 


HEN Will Hays, the movie 

“Czar,” persuaded George East- 
man to undertake the experiment of 
making surgical films in the Kodak 
laboratories in 
Rochester, Mr. 
Eastman invited 
Hays and the com- 
mittee of famous. 
surgeons appointed 
by the American 
College of Surgeons 
to visit him and 
discuss the project. 
The doctors present were Charles. 
Mayo, George W. Crile, J. Bently 
Squier, Dr. Chipman, head of McGill 
University, and Dr. Franklyn Mar- 
tin. 

After dinner the host showed the 
motion pictures that he had recently 
taken in Africa. Eastman was his 
own cameraman and he had engaged 
a white hunter to stand by and shoot 
the animal if an emergency arose. 

The pictures were thrilling, but 
one sequence was terribly alarming. 
It was a charge by a rhinoceros that 
literally fell at Eastman’s feet while 
he was taking that picture. There 
was no quiver of the camera, but it 
seemed to the distinguished audience 
that the rhinoceros must have struck 
him. 

Eastman’s guests criticized him 
severely for risking his life. How 
close was the animal when it fell? 
they asked. He said two paces. How 
close when it was shot? Five paces. 

It was pointed out to him that the 
guard might have dropped dead, the 
powder might have been wet, he 
might have missed, and a dozer 
other things might have happened to 
ensure his death. 

“Well,” said the famous inventor, 
“you have to trust your organiza- 
tion.” 
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Have Holding Companies 






Any Advantages? 


O own common stock in a 

utility operating company I 

believe is a good investment 
to-day. But is it sufficiently diversi- 
fied? To the layman, there is an un- 
believable amount of diversity in a 
local utility operating company. In 
an average city there are a good 
many different industries, the fac- 
tories use electricity all day, and 
many run all night, too. Then there 
is the traction load—especially heavy 
in the morning, noon and evening. 
The householders cook during the 
day and their use increases for the 
evening meal and for lighting; “all- 
electric’ radios are selling by the 
millions ! 

The afternoon newspapers run 
well through the morning and after- 
noon. The morning newspapers run 
well through the night—typesetting, 
metal melting, stereotype and 
presses. The lighting of airports 
and airways soon will be 
an all-night load. 

People are playing golf 


By C. M. RIPLEY 


sity, even in one operating utility 
company. But, one utility operating 
company is located in one section of 
the country, and generally supplies 
one kind of service to the public and 
to the one group of industries in that 
section, with their peculiar seasonal 
fluctuations, style changes, etc.; and 
has its assets and its customers in 
that one section of the country. 

Now, even greater diversity can be 
obtained. For instance: 

In a holding or supervising, or 
superpower company, or one of those 
owning portfolios which like a 
“blanket mortgage” spread their in- 
vestment over a considerable area. 
To own shares of such a company 
makes one a part owner of many 
utilities, operating in many localities, 
supplying many kinds of service to 
the public, and to many different in- 
dustries, making many manufactured 
commodities, and with assets in many 


parts of the United States—and even 
outside. 

Such holding companies or invest- 
ment trusts can pick out several dif- 
ferent fields which (in their opinion, 
based on their private information) 
will show particularly great develop- 
ments for the utilities in those areas. 
For instance: where great railroad 
electrification projects are—present 
and potential; where the largest cop- 
per mines are found, in the desert; 
where the largest paper mills are, in 
the North woods; where the most 
notable interconnections have or will 
co-ordinate steam and hydro plants 
over great areas, so that a maximum 
of the water is used, and a minimum 
of coal is burned; where present in- 
dustrial and potential agricultural 
loads are superimposed on substantial 
commercial and residential loads. 

Companies with diversified port- 
folios invest in utilities which supply 

diversified services, such 
as: 
‘l. Electric light, electric 





and baseball and tennis 
and other sports at night. 
The theatres are a steady 
afternoon and_ evening 
load, and many “midnight 
shows” are being given. 

Mines and smelters run 
24 hours a day when 
business is even fair. 
Electrified railroads use 
electricity 24 hours a day. 
Pumps run practically 24 
hours a day. 

If the automobile busi- 
ness is slow, the chances 
are that the food canning 
business is good, or that 
the shipyard load is boom- 
ing. If money is cheap, 
supply machinery manu- 
facturers are busy replac- 
ing obsolete machinery in 
American factories. More 
and more farms are be- 
coming purchasers of elec- 
tric service every year. 

So there is a tremen- 
dous, widespread diver- 


The chart shows the stability that 
results from investment diversity 
through holding company portfolios 
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To draw all the lines 
would be too bewildering 


power, electric heat’; 

2. Natural gas, or artifi- 
cial gas, or both; 

3. Petroleum and its pro- 
ducts; 

4. Coal and its by-pro- 
ducts; 

5. Local and long distance 
telephone service—even in- 
ternational ; 

6. Telegraph © service— 
local and world-wide, by 
wire or radio; 

7. Steam-heat service, water 
supply, electric transporta- 
tion, etc. 


Some of the utilities, 
besides owning the custom- 
ary electric or gas manu- 
facturing plants: 


1. Own their own coal 
mines, or systems for extract- 
ing the by-products of coal; 
or both; 

_2. Own their own oil wells, 
pipe lines and refineries; 

Own steam railroads, 
electric railways, tank ships, 
tank trucks, gasoline pumps 
on city and country real es- 
tate, etc. 


Some of these wide- 
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spread companies include in their 
portfolios substantial ownership of: 


1. Operating companies in great cities, 
or in important industrial, mining, or pe- 
troleum areas; 

2. Super-power companies that serve 
thousands of square miles and run their 
hydro-turbines at full capacity so as to use 
all the water, transferring this power to 
different zones so as to reduce the coal 
bills in those zones. 

3. Holding companies that finance, super- 
vise, design enlargements and otherwise 
assist operating companies. 


4. Construction companies that build 
power plants, transmission lines, railroad 
terminals, office buildings, etc. 

5. Investment companies that have port- 
folios of their own including securities of 
utilities in certain districts where they 
foresaw rapid growth of population, or in- 


dustry, or specially large electrical devel- 
opments. 

Some of these companies include 
in their board and management staff 
conservative New Englanders; dar- 
ing pioneers and sons of the empire 
builders of the West; Northerners 
trained to battle snow and ice; and 
Southerners now building a new in- 
dustrial America. A “portfolio of 
portfolios” involves a diversity of 
management, experience, skill, abili- 
ties. 

Some of these portfolios include 
companies that: 


1. Make electricity by steam; 

2. Burn pulverized coal, soft coal or oil 
under their boilers ; 

3. Make electricity by water power ; 








business. 
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‘‘Budget Control”’ 


What it Does and How to Do it 


Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organization. 
The present edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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This booklet sets forth— 


1. The reasons for a budget in 


2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 


3. The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 
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4. Make gas and oil from their own oil 
wells ; 

5. Make gas from coal from their own 
coal mines; 

6. Pump natural gas from their own gas 
wells, then through their own pipe lines to 
distant cities ; 

7. Pipe gas 
East ; 

8. Distil the coal and sell coke and other 
by-products ; 

9. Have effected unbelieveable economies 
by co-ordinating hydro and steam power 
plants ; 

10. Have integrated all steps from well 
to consumer—from the pumping of oil out 
of their own wells, to the pumping of the 
gasoline, out of their own gas tanks on 
the roadside. 


to farmers—even in the 


The chart is merely. suggestive of 
the manifold combinations which are 
possible when Diversified Services 
are sold to a Diversity of Customers. 

But one thing which cannot be 
charted, and perhaps the most valu- 
able of all, is the Diversity of Man- 
agement, Experience and Abilities. 


Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


HE following newspaper 

headlines, picked at ran- 

dom, reveal how many of 
our loyal, efficient and self-sacri- 
ficing public servants carry out 
the pledges and promises which 
they make without batting an eye 
just before election: 


“LEADERS WHO PICKED Mac- 
ISTRATES Must Suspmit BANK 
DaTa.” 


“DEMANDS BANK DaTA OF 
24 MAGISTRATES.” 


“NAMED To PROSECUTE ELEc- 
TION FRAuD.” 

“VAUSE (FORMER JUDGE) AD- 
MITS $30,000 FEE.” 

“INSPECTORS’ GRAFT ADMITTED 
By Mayor.” 

“CuHicaco CRIME Larmp To 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE.” 

(Police, corrupt politicians and 
criminals. ) 

“CHARGES PURCHASING OF 
SEATS IN CONGREssS.” 

“JupGE BERTINI ReFuses To 
TESTIFY.” 

“Says WILBur YIELDS To 
O1t LAND GRABS.” 

“WaLKER Acts To FInp IF 
Poritics Has Grip On SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.” 

“PRIVATE Funp Soucut AS 
ROOSEVELT DENIES WIDER 
BencH INQUIRY.” 

“Says GAMING ProFIts Go 
To TAMMANY CLusB.” 

Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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ON 


URING the next few years ag- 

gressive and well-trained execu- 
tives can put their business years 
ahead. This has happened-in our 
previous emergencies from depres- 
sions and almost invariably those 
companies that did go ahead fast used 
new ideas and aggressive advertising 
at a time when management of less 
ability and courage was still marking 
time and looking backward instead of 
forward.—Printers’ Ink. 


We in Europe are a dying fire. 
You are a beginning—George Rus- 
sell. 


Man owes his growth, his energy, 
chiefly to that striving of the will 
that conflicts with difficulty, which 
we call effort. Easy, pleasant work 
does not make robust minds, does 
not give men a consciousness of their 
powers, does not train them to en- 
durance, to perseverance, to steady 
force of will, that force without 
which all other acquisitions avail 
nothing —William Ellery Channing. 


The business fool in 1929 was he 
who had no fear. The fool now is 
he who has no hope.—Ambassador 
Dawes. 


I don’t think there can be too much 
legislation along humanitarian lines. 
Surely no man who has been suc- 
cessful can be happy when he 
realizes the condition of the work- 
ers. We must see that the worker 
not only gets sufficient wages, but 
also that he gets some of the com- 
forts and the luxuries of life. I have 
always felt that way. I believe in the 
democratization of industry.—Daniel 
Guggenheim. 


_No man can be provident of his 
time who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company.—Jeremiah Taylor. 


The question for each man to set- 
tle is not what he would do if he had 
means, time, influence and educa- 
tional advantages, but what he will 
do with the things he has.—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


Our definition of success is un- 
orthodox. We claim that any man 
who is honest, fair, tolerant, kindly, 
charitable of others and well behaved 
is a success, no matter what his sta- 
tion in life—Jay E. House. 


To-day’s profits are yesterday’s 
good will, ripened.—Vision. 


A Text 


iB ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed . . . noth- 
ing’ shall be impossible unto 
you.—Matthew 17: 30. 


Sent in by R. A. Hawkins, 
Indianapolis, Ind. What is yeur 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


You are where you are in life be- 
cause you are what you are.—Til- 
den’s Philosophy of Health. 


Beware what you set your heart 
upon. For it surely shall be yours.— 
Emerson. 


He who is indifferent to the wel- 
fare of others does not deserve to 
be called a man.—Persian. 


FIVE MISTAKES OF LIFE 


1. The delusion that individual ad- 
vancement is made by crushing others 
down. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or cor- 
rected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impos- 
sible because we ourselves cannot ac- 
complish it. 

4, Attempting to compel other per- 
sons to believe and live as we do. 

5. Neglect in developing and refin- 
ing the mind by not acquiring the 
habit of reading fine literature. 


ON’T get cold feet, don’t con- 

tract, don’t cut wages, don’t 
discharge men. Keep up your busi- 
ness, be satisfied with a little less 
profit, make things as good as pos- 
sible, and sell them as cheap-as pos- 
sible, and sell and manufacture as 
much as possible. If you have a 
good product or a good stock, tell 
the public about it. Make them want 
it. They have the money to buy any- 
thing that they really want. If they 
don’t buy your product it’s your fault 
and not theirs—W. R. Hearst. 


The difference between a “wise 
guy” and a wise man is plenty!— 
Galen Starr Ross. 


Not selfishness, but altruism; not 
special privilege, but public welfare; 
not power for the few, but service 
for the many, must be the principles 
by which America rebuilds the shat- 
tered economic program of the de- 
cade.—Rabbi Louis I. Newman. 


No business can become great and 
successful without the honest and 
happy co-operation of each worker 
in that business. And no nation can 
become great and permanent without 
seeping itself with this same idea. 


Germany lost the late war because 
there were too many nations co-op- 
erating against her. Now if all of the 
nations, from both sides, would co- 
operate for the good of all the world, 
this mighty depression that is eating 
the heart out of the world would 
soon be a thing of the past. 


Just a dream, some may say. But 
it isn’t a dream at all. It’s just horse 
sense.—George Matthew Adams. 


Let’s be agreeable. Then we can 
all act with decisiveness and help to 
take the beam off the shoulder of the 
other fellow. It is about as useless to 
try and succeed disagreeably as 
drunk.—Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Delaney. 


If you want your dreams to come 
true, don’t oversleep—yYale Panel. 











From 


FORBES 


for 





READERS and PRESS 


“Snap Out of It!’ 


DITORIAL in 
Ala., News: 

“ “Snap Out of it!’ exclaims B. C. 
Forbes editorially in his magazine. 
. . . Continuing in the same strain, 
though sounding a profounder chal- 
lenge to the rational, conservative 
mind, Dr. Julius Klein writes in the 
same magazine: ‘Opportunities have 
never thrived more vigorously than 
in this soil of present-day commer- 
cial flux and ferment... .” 

“These men quoted above are not 
industrial song-and-dance artists. 
They do not see the world industrial 
picture through rose-colored glasses. 
They see it as it is. By reason of 
their intimate contact with the na- 
tional situation, they are accurate 
reporters of the moving scenes in 
America’s industrial life. Because 
the scenes are unconscionably drab. 
unjustifiably tragic, they see that the 
psychology of fear must be arrested 
by the good sense of American cap- 
italists whose judgment and actions 
are watched by the other hundred 
millions of us. 

“But if, as Dr. Klein says, ‘oppor- 
tunities burst into being unexpected- 
ly,’ the major portion of the activi- 
ties that bring prosperity are delib- 
erately planned and executed. The 
attitude of listlessness, of laissez 
faire, of letting well enough alone, 
or drifting into business indolence 
simply because business neighbors be- 
come slothful, may easily become the 
forerunning symptoms of industrial 
death. It is something which the 
healthful, courageous spirit will snap 
out of, as Mr. Forbes advises.” 


Birmingham, 


Right on Russia 


VAN DER ULIET, who signs 
e himself “an  ex-Russian,” 
writes : 

“IT wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the way you treat the Rus- 
sian question in a recent editorial. 

“It is lucid and to the point, cor- 
rectly interpreting the situation as 
it presents itself. The Soviets can 
make themselves quite troublesome 
in following a policy dictated not 
by business principles or for busi- 
ness sake, but for the sole purpose 
of creating unrest and undermining 
the system which represents our 
Western civilization. It is, therefore, 
essential to depict to those less fa- 


miliar with the situation, the actual 
conditions as they exist and shed 
some light on a subject which gull- 
ible sympathizers of the ‘great ex- 
periment’ are prone to theorize on. 

“T must add that the very becom- 
ing surname ‘canaille’ was well 
chosen and calling a spade a spade 
is more than some of your colleagues 
in the financial publishing world are 
prepared to do.” 


Women in Business 


\TELLA GONSIOR, of Chicago, 

commenting on a letter published 
in the Forum from Dr. Frank R. 
Kirby, in which he placed some of 
the blame for the present unemploy- 
ment situation on the number of wo- 
men who retain their positions after 
they marry, writes: 

“Whether a girl is married or 
single, the principle involved is the 
same, namely, that every human be- 
ing should be a producer, and that a 
system which singles out any group 
to be producers and makes the rest 
of the group dependent upon them, 
is fundamentally cruel and unsound. 
I am a woman in the business world 
and not at the present moment con- 
templating a plunge into matrimony, 
but unless I were marrying a man 
whose fortune was so soundly in- 
vested that one might place a meas- 
ure of reliance upon its permanency, 
I would certainly not give up my 
job, if I did wish to marry. Mar- 
riage to a man who is on a salary 
is hazardous from an economic stand- 
point, and a farsighted woman 
wouldn’t give up the sort of job she 
could not easily duplicate, even as- 
suming that she married a man whose 
salary exceeded her own quite con- 
siderably. 

“The world is striving for an eco- 
nomic system which will give every 
individual an opportunity to be in- 
dependent and be a constructive pro- 
ducer, regardless of his sex or color 
or what-not.” 


Psychology Reigns 


OBERT V. N. DAVIS, The 
i U First National Old Colony Cor- 
poration, Rutland, Vermont: 

“T find your magazine most use- 
ful. Your editorials are timely and 
good. The one of caution to Amer- 
ica as the Pharisee was excellent. 
“Keep up your hopeful messages. 


Patience and courage are needed. 
Psychology reigns, but that will pass. 
Your predictions will materialize.” 


Canadian Viewpoint 


HE Quebec Evenment : 

“The ForsBEs MAGAZINE, an 
American publication, declares that 
Canada is rapidly becoming Ameri- 
canized. Of all agents of peaceful 
penetration which are busy in this 
country, none are so effective as the 
picture and the printed page. Since 
the Americans recognize this them- 
selves, they should not be amazed 
when the Canadian Government 
takes measures to minimize this 
Americanization, which we can readi- 
ly do without. When the tariff is 
revised, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bennett will not forget to put a 
heavy duty on all foreign publica- 
tions which are carrying on a propa- 
ganda here, whether commercial or 
otherwise. Our competitors would 
do so if they were in our place.” 


A Patriotic Service 


OLAND PALMEDO, Lehman 
Brothers, New York: 

“T have read with a great deal of 
interest your leading editorial ‘Stock 
Up Now’ in the October 1 issue of 
Forses. I have been keenly inter- 
ested in reading your farsighted and 
level-headed comments on the pres- 
ent situation, and can state sincerely 
that, without exception, I have fol- 
lowed along with you to conviction. 
You are doing a fine and patriotic 
service to the country in urging 
people to take a logical and reason- 
able perspective.” 


Railroads Please Note 


| porno W. MIDDLECOFF 
attorney, Los Angeles: 
“Referring to your article on West- 
ern railroads, I respectfully submit to 
you that it would be a good thing for 
railway passenger cars, sleeping cars, 
street cars, and bus lines, if the win- 
dows in all of them were required to 
be fitted with apparatus similar to 
that used in automobiles for raising 
and lowering the windows, giving 
ventilation with ease. This system 


prevails quite generally in England 
and in some of the European conti- 
nental countries.” 
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Connect your distant Offices 


by Telephone ‘Typewriter Service 


TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER SERVICE speeds 
business and cuts operating costs. It 
transmits typewritten messages in- 
stantly between the separated divi- 
sions of an organization. It is quick, 
accurate and handles an unlimited 
flow of incoming and outgoing mes- 
sages in a single business day. Orders 
are reproduced identically on dupli- 
cate printed forms. Inquiries are an- 
swered from a distant city the minute 
they arise. Routine is simplified and 
expensive duplication of operations 
eliminated. 

A textile company has headquarters 
in Boston, sales offices in New York, 
a manufacturing plant at Biddeford, 
Maine, and a bleachery at Lewiston, 
Maine. Telephone Typewriter Service 
ties together the operation of all these 
units. An official writes: ‘* Many trans- 
actions can be cleaned up on the same 
day that they arise, even if they con- 
cern several offices. A saving of 48 
hours or more in the handling of 
orders is frequently effected.”’ 

A public service corporation uses 
Telephone Typewriter Service to con- 
nect its offices in three cities. General 
information and executive messages 
are exchanged. 

Your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office will gladly show you how this 
modern business aid can be of value to 
your company. 


The New York office of the Inter- 


national Nickel Co., maintains 
constant contact with factories 


at Huntington,W Va. 











pany uses telep 


The Kelly-Spring field Tire Com- 






e typewriter 


service between New York and 


Cumberland, Md. 








Nine outlying plants are con- 
nected with the Chicago office of 
the American Can Company by 
telephone typewriters. 
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SETH THONIAS 
‘CLOCK COMPANY . 


E find the Hendey Ma- 
chines peculiarly adapted 
to our style of work. They 
have always given satisfaction. _ 


(Signed) E. R. KAISER, gi 


General Superintendent 
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... B. C. Forbes asks... 
























































USINESS was slipping two or 

three months last year before 

the fact became generally recog- 
nized. 

There are indications that business 
touched bottom in August and that it 
has been modestly on the up-grade 
during September and October. 

This fact, however, is not yet gen- 
erally recognized. 

Frankly, the statement cannot be 
made dogmatically that the turn has 
been definitely and permanently 
reached. Some industries and trades 
have not improved any, but have con- 
tinued to recede. Others have made 
distinct progress. The balance, on 
the whole, has been in the right di- 
rection. Not until nearer the end of 
the year will the handwriting become 
sufficiently clear that he who runs 
may read. 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment has been a gain in building 
activity at a good many points. Such 
a movement generally marks the be- 
ginning of general business improve- 
ment. Usually, as now, it is stimu- 
lated by the availability of money at 
attractive rates. 

There has been some increase in 
railway freight hauled—and prob- 
ably also in freight moved by trucks. 
Consumption of electric power has 
latterly expanded rather than con- 
tracted. Employment returns are 
somewhat more encouraging. 

The down-trend in commodity 





Is Recovery Under Way 


Without Being Recognized? 


Some Hopeful Signs 


prices apparently was arrested by 
mid-October. Alexander Legge, head 
of the Farm Board, went on record 
as having reached the conclusion that 
bottom had been reached and that 
gradual recovery may be expected. 
Rather generous purchases of basic 
American commodities by Europe 
since prices fell below cost of pro- 
duction have made an impression in 
responsible circles, because Europe 
proverbially is an astute buyer. Cer- 
tain important foreign consumers of 
cotton and copper, for example, are 
understood to have placed contracts 
covering their requirements for 1931. 


HE stock market barometer—if 
barometer it can be called—has 
not been pointing convincingly 
towards impending improvement in 
general conditions. October has seen 
average quotations on the New York 
Stock Exchange sink below even the 
panic minimum. Yet the market has 
not been without redeeming features. 
For one thing, it has repeatedly re- 
covered briskly from savage attacks. 
Also, volume of sales has frequently 
dwindled drastically, indicating that 
desire to liquidate has passed—al- 
though, of course, swift reactions 
have precipitated some forced selling. 
The Governors of the Stock Ex- 
change, tardily, decided, with the 
cordial approval of the Government, 
to discourage vicious short selling. 
Such action is entirely warranted at 


this time. To prohibit all short sell- 
ing, however, as urged by many, 
would not be feasible. If measures 
already instituted should not prove 
an efféctive cure, publication of the 
names of offenders would. 


LSEWHERE in this issue is 

given a selection of stocks sell- 
ing at half the price they touched 
early in the year. That many stocks 
are now out-and-out bargains is be- 
yond al] doubt. No wealthy indi- 
viduals or institutions would dream 
of liquidating stocks at current prices. 
Without question, there has been 
much unostentatious accumulating of 
investments by men and institutions 
of large means. Regardless of whether 
still tower levels may be reached—a 
point on which no human being could 
presume to talk with oracular wisdom 
—it is as certain as anything in the 
future can be that higher average 
prices will return by and by. 

Happily, practical steps are being 
instituted in our largest cities and 
elsewhere to furnish unemployment 
relief. 

One suggestion: Every corporation 
and company financially in a posi- 
tion to do should, within the next 
few weeks, declare a special Christ- 
mas or New Year dividend. Many 
concerns have piled up needlessly 
large surpluses. Now is an idea time 
for boards of directors to exercise 
liberality rather than niggardliness. 








Santa Burbara Missicn in jaan Caufurnia 


You, Too, Will Find the 


Makes traveling to 
California a pleas- 
ure from start to 
finish. Smoothest 
roadbed on earth. 
Delicious dining car 
meals. ‘Sanaatinn club car, 
bath, barber, maid, manicure 
and valet service. De luxe ap- 
‘pointments with no extra fare. 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains to 
California, led by the Los An- 
geles Limited and the famous 
Overland Limited. Observation 
and dining cars on all trains. 
Convenient service from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Frequent and convenient sail- 
ings from Pacific Coast ports 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


UNION PACIFIC 


ic. J. Collins, General Pass’r Agent 
Dept. 142, Union Pacific System } 
Omaha, Nebr. ; 
1 
1 
1 


Please send me complete informa- 


tion and booklets about 


THE “OVERLAND ROUTE 
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LEADERS Say 


A Far-Reaching Decision 


Carlos Reuter, of Furlaud, Reu- 
ter & Company, who specialize in 
naiural gas properties located in 
the Eastern Appalachian fields, 
interviewed by Fores: 


é T HE decision of 

the Illinois 
Commerce Commis- 
sion granting the pe- 
tition of a gas com- 
pany to bill its 
customers on the ba- 
sis of heat units 
consumed, instead of 
on the number of 
cubic feet of gas 
used, is of epochal importance in the natu- 
ral gas industry. 

“The action of the Commission is only 
comparable to that which changed the unit 
of measurement of gas from candle power 
to cubic feet. If precedent is followed, 
the new unit of measurement will be gen- 
erally adopted, making economically feas- 
ible the construction of natural gas pipe 
lines to every section of the United States. 

“The far-reaching significance of this 
ruling is due to the extremely high heat 


| content of natural gas, which is 1,100 Brit- 


ish Thermal Units, in contrast to a heat 
output of 530 B. T. U. for manufactured 
gas. The Illinois customer directly af- 


‘fected by the ruling under the new system 


will pay $1.14 for 5.30 therms, equal to 
530,000 B. T. U., instead of $1.14 for 1,- 
000 cubic feet of gas as formerly. Thus, 
if natural gas is delivered to the con- 
sumer, 500 cubic feet will bring the com- 
pany the same revenue as 1,000 cubic feet 
of manufactured gas. 

“One of the most important immediate 
effects of the new system is expected to 
be the stimuli it will give to pipe line con- 
struction. If it costs one-and-a-half times 
as much to bring a cubic foot of gas from 
a far-distant field as it does to manufac- 
ture gas, there would still remain an im- 
portant profit difference in favor of the 
natural product due to its high heat con- 
tent. This practically opens up the en- 


‘tire settled area of the North American 


continent for natural gas expansion, no- 
tably, the densely populated and highly 
industrialized Atlantic seaboard.” 


Doing Record Business 


J. E. Kinner, president, The 
Bryant Heater & Manufacturing 
Company, of Cleveland, interviewed 
by ForBEs: 


“(—) RDERS are rolling in in splendid 
volume. As far as any depression 
is concerned, we have not been conscious 
of it thus far this year. Several months 
this year have proven the peak months of 


all times and, looking ahead, we have 
reason to expect a continuation of this fine 
sales activity through the balance of 1930, 

“Of course, we have been building sanely 
and conservatively for years. We are in 
an industry that is growing. Gas for heat- 
ing is becoming more and more the prac- 
tical, economical fuel the country over. 
At least a dozen great cities are piping in 
natural gas or have reduced house heating 
rates to the home owner so that he can 
use this clear, desirable form of heating. 
Our advertising has been continuous and 
has been a definite factor in spreading the 
gospel of gas for heating. 

“All these elements have laid the 
groundwork for a steady increase, despite 
curtailed buying power this year in almost 
all lines. 

“This curtailment of business in general 
will pass, as it always has. 

“We are a bull on America and a bull 
on gas heating.” 


Confidence Returning 
W. D. Bayley, president, The 
William Bayley Company, in an in- 
terview with Forbes: 


66 E have passed 
through 
months during which 
many of us_ have 
manufactured opti- 
mism, and _ through 
other months of too 
great gloom. We now 
seem to be arriving at 
a more normal state 
of mind. There is a 
higher degree of confidence among 4° 
larger number of people than has existed 
at any time during the entire business de- 
pression. 

“An intimate friend having large house 
furnishing interests in several cities tells 
me that there is far less distress merchan- 
dise now being offered to the retail trade. 

“In our business—the manufacture of 
steel windows—we, of course, have et- 
countered the general slow-down in build- 
ing activity. The effect of government, 
state and city construction is finally a 
factor in the general situation, Other 
projects are materializing. The present 
shows more big projects than we have had 
for a long time.” 


World’s Petroleum Production 
wall HE preliminary figutes at present 

available indicate that the world’s 
petroleum production in 1930 will be close 
to 1,444,000,000 barrels, showing a decrease 
of about 44,000,000 from 1929, as compared 
with an increase of 161,000,000 in the pre- 


vious year,” Valentine R. Garfias, mat~ 
ager, foreign oil department of Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., reports. 
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Announcing a New Revised Course in 


ACCOUNTING 


for the man who wants 


to increase his income 


OR YEARS, the uncrowded, 
highly paid profession of Ac- 
countancy has offered money-making 
opportunities to ambitious men. 
The demand for capable Account- 
ants exceeds the supply. Men who 
are adequately trained in this fasci- 
nating profession are so rare that if 
one concern does not recognize their 
value and reward it, there are scores 
of others that will. 


Salaries doubled and tripled 


For 27 years the International Ac- 
countants Society has provided an 
outstanding home study Course in 
Accounting. Its students are num- 
bered in the thousands. The results 
of their study are measured in salaries 
doubled, tripled and quadrupled in a 
few short years. 

Since its origin, the International 
Accountants Society has always kept 
its training up to date. 

Recently there have been many 
important changes in the structure 


and tempo of business. To keep pace 
with business, it has been necessary 
for accounting practice also to change 
and develop. 

The International Accountants 
Society now announces that a Major 
Revision of the I.A.S. Course has just 
been completed. 

The changes in the Course are of 
far-reaching importance. Practically 
every section has been revised or ex- 
tended. New teaching methods have 
been introduced. Hundreds of new 
drawings, charts, and illustrations 
have been introduced. This new re- 
vised Course—part of it absolutely 
new, and all of it entirely up to date 
—represents the culmination of 
twenty-seven years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching Accounting by 
the home-study method. 


An INVITATION to 
ambitious men 


A free booklet, just off the presses, is 
offered to ambitious men who want 


to know the facts about Accounting. 
It tells: 
—How you can increase your income. 
—How you van find the greatest op- 
portunities in the Accounting field. 
—How to tell what sort of Accounting 
you should specialize in. 
—How much money Accountants 
make. 
—How you can learn Accounting in 
your spare time at home. 
There is no cost, no obligation. 
Write for your copy of this valuable 
book now. 











MAIL THIS COUPON 


To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Send me free, your new booklet, ‘The Accountant 
—Who he is, What he does, How to become one,” 
and tell me how I can increase my income as your 
other students have done. 














Name. 
( Piease write p.ainly) 
Business 
Position Age—__ 
Street 
City State 
272 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, ix. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


A DIVISION OF THE 


INSTITUTE 

















person in the country. 


Chicago 





The Insurance Business 


Must Go On 


EGARDLESS of what may happen to indi- 
vidual companies, the insurance business 
must go on. Likewise it must continue to grow. 
This is because its continuance on a sound basis is 
of such tremendous importance to every single 


The portfolio of Insuranshares Corporatian of 
Delaware, an investment company specializing 
in insurance stocks, contains securities which 
represent a cross section of the strongest and 
v fastest growing companies in the business. 


Send for our new booklet 
giving full information. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 





San Francisco 



































How to Know Investment Opportunity 


N the“ Life of Andrew Carnegie’ there appears 

this simple statement: ‘‘ His complete know!- 
edge of facts removed the venture from the field 
of speculation and made it a soundinvestment.”’ 

In the conduct of your own and your com- 
pany’s business and in the personal handling of 
your privately invested surplus, the same prin- 
ciple applies just as surely asit did in the experi- 
ence of Carnegie. Itis your complete knowledge 
of the factsthat removes each venture from the 
field of speculation and makes it a sound 
investment. 

A business and financial news service that ever 
helps i in reducing speculative risks, and in dis- 
covering and recognizing profit opportunities 
when and where they existis at your command. 
That service isin daily newspaper form; it is 
recognized everywhere as an authority; and its 
name is THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
established for nearly 50 yearsand published by 
the country’s largest financial news-gathering 
and distributing organization — Dow, Jones & 
Co. You too can profit by its surprisingly com- 
plete and informative business news and invest- 
ment services. 


Right now you may need more 
information on the following: 


Pennsylvania R. R. ‘**Business at a Glance”’ 
Wrigley (Wkly. Statistics of Business) 
Allegheny Gas “Computing D-J Averages”’ 
Am. Steel Foundries 33-Year Chart of 

Gregory King’s Dow-Jones Stock Averages 
Law of Wheat Prices 15-Year Chart of 

Packard Motor Dow-Jones Bond Averages 
Electric Bond & Share Dupont 


Check any 4 reports above you want FREE 
with $3 trial offer of THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL to NEW subscribers only. 


3 MONTHS’ TRIAL—NEXT 75 ISSUES $3 
Regular price $6 for 3 months 


(Trial offer includes 4 reports checked above, 
also Booklet, ‘‘Ten Rules for Investors," alsolatest 
issue of ‘‘Corporation Earnings,”’ Bulletin sum- 
marizing and comparing nearly 400 earnings 
reports issued last month.) 


Ask for Free Sample Copies— No Obligation 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published Daily by Dow, Jones & Co.—Electric Page News-Printers in Over 100 Cities 


44 Broad Street 


Dept. S-10 


New York City 
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What the Government 


Is Doing for Cotton 


Market Makes Slow Recovery 
—Cost of Producing Cotton 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


vailed in stocks and grain during 

the latter part of September and 
early October, combined with pressure from 
hedge sales, sent cotton to the lowest levels 
recorded on the boards since 1911, except 
during the season 1914-15, when there was 
an embargo on cotton exports due to the 
world war. 

At the lowest point reached on this 
decline October contracts sold down to 
9.93 in New Orleans and 9.85 in New 
York, while middling cotton went to 9.78 
in New Orleans. The lowest prices re- 
corded during the last panic year of 1921 
were 9.95 for July contracts in New Or- 
leans and 10.45 in New York, while mid- 
dling cotton sold down to 10.38 at New 
Orleans. 

Since then the market has made'a slow 
recovery up to around 10.50 for the nearby 
positions, due to efforts of Governmental 
and private agencies to improve market 
conditions, persistent buying of contracts 
by trade interests, reduced hedge sales, 
improving textile conditions and improve- 
ment in other markets. 

It is probable, however, that the con- 
structive efforts of Governmental agencies 
headed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
working through the banks and in com- 
bination with influential interests in the 
cotton trade, was the most potent factor 
in checking the decline and changing the 
trend of the market. 


U anes conditions which pre- 





HE principal constructive develop- 
ments which changed the course of 
the market were: 

Statement from the Federal Reserve 
Board that the entire resources of the 
Reserve System were being co-ordinated 
towards the financing of the  season’s 
crops, at the lowest rates in the history 
of these banks in order to check the de- 
cline and improve marketing conditions for 
our crops. 

Offer of the Federal Intermediate 
Banks to make loans on cotton through 
any bank or credit association on the basis 
of nine cents a pound minimum, or seventy- 
five per cent. of the market value if that 
should exceed nine cents, without calling 
for additional margins in the event of a 
decline below the level fixed for loans. 

Announcement of the Cotton Stabiliza- 
tion Company that none of the 1,300,000 
bales of cotton of the 1929 crop held by it 
will be sold prior to next July. 

Announcement of the Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association that while it 
intended to make use of the futures mar- 
kets in the due course of business it would 
make no use of these markets “which will 
tend to destroy their efficiency as a hedg- 
ing medium.” 

Conference between cotton producers, 
merchants, shippers, manufacturers, bank- 
ers and Governmental representatives 
headed by a member of the President’s 
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Cabinet at New Orleans on October 13th 
at which a constructive set of resolutions 
were adopted for the guidance of the trade 
during the remainder of the season. 

One of the results: of this conference 
was to smooth out some of the differences 
and misunderstandings between the ship- 
pers and co-operatives and to restore con- 
fidence in the intrinsic value of cotton to 
producer, buyer and consumer. 


T developed at this conference that 

Governmental authorities regard cotton 
as the key commodity and that the efforts 
of the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment, headed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, are concentrated as at the moment 
on improving conditions in the cotton mar- 
ket because of the belief that if the decline 
in cotton can be permanently checked and 
conditions in that market improved, the 
effect on other markets will probably be 
pronounced. 

It was also brought out at this confer- 
ence that the Federal Reserve Board and 
directors of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, considered cotton worth 12 
cents a pound at the time that a loan 
basis of nine cents a pound minimum was 
fixed for loans on that commodity by the 
Intermediate Banks and that these loans 
are being made on the basis of what is 
considered to be seventy-five per cent. of 
its actual value. 

It also developed that the Farm Board 
and Department of Agriculture expect 
this crop to cost between fifteen and six- 
teen cents a pound to produce, or about 
the same as it cost to produce the crop of 
1929. 


EPORTS from the Cotton Textile 

Institute show sales of manufactured 
goods now running well ahead of produc- 
tion, while the report of the Census Bureau 
for September shows that spinners are 
already increasing their output from sum- 
mer low levels. 

The supply ‘of all kinds of cotton for 
the current season is estimated at 36,000,- 
000 bales by Ralli Bros., a large interna- 
tional cotton house, who predict consump- 
tion of 25,000,000 and a carry-over of 
11,000,000. Their figures indicate a ma- 
terial decrease in production from the pre- 
vious season, but a supply of almost 
identical proportions, owing to the large 
surplus from last year’s crops. The pre- 
dicted consumption and carry-over is also 
almost identical with that of the previous 
season. 

An International movement is reported 
under way to improve the purchasing 
power of silver and to provide China with 
the means to replenish its depleted stocks 
of raw and manufactured goods. The In- 
dian boycott is petering out. 

_ These and other developments point to 
improving conditions, especially in the cot- 
ton trade. 

It is inevitable that cotton will begin to 
advance as soon as the peak of the hedg- 
ing movement is over and that it will 
eventually rise at least to the cost of pro- 
duction. It is probable that it will reach 
that level before the next crop is even 
planted. 

Cotton at these levels would seem there- 
fore to offer an unusual opportunity for 
large profits to the investor or spinner 
willing to hold it for a time. 











“Too many operations / - 


Life for a certain city doctor kept growing more 
and more strenuous. He was on the staff of a large 
hospital. He had a rapidly increasing practice. 4p 

He had to make time for his surgical operations. 
He had little time to study investment trends. But he 
could not afford to neglect his personal investments. 
How could he attend to them quickly, safely and 
with full realization of opportunities? 








WHAT he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
National City offices throughout 
the world are at his command. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE, 
He will be dealing with an organi- 
zation with a background of over 
a century of financial experience. 


MARKET CONTACTS, 


National City offices are in close 
touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT RANGE, 


National City’s broad lists are made 
up from the world’s finest invest- 
ment offerings. 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 
tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT 





SECURITIES 











Large or Small Orders 


executed with: the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 


52 Broadway 

















with absolute safety may be 
ggg through investment in 
the Bond and Share Units of 


Industrial Credit Corp. 
FELIX AUERBACH CO. 
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280 Broadway New York 
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“Blossom Time” 
All the Time in 


California 


and Southern Arizona 


The warmth of Spring awaits you. The 
Santa Fe will take you—on Santa Fe rails 
“all the way.’’ You leave on the Santa 
Fe and arrive on the Santa Fe. The CHIEF 
is still chief—the fastest and most ex- 
clusive train to Southern California. 


Pullman reservations now being made. 


All-expense tours on cer- 
tain dates this winter. 


After California—Hawaii. 
pn ETO nnpaannn 


W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
908 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
O California Picture Book () The Indian-detours 
D California Hotel Rates O Arizona Winter 
0) All-expense Tours 




















The Economic Cross-Roads 





Foreign Press Comments on International 
Economic Problems—Can Russia Pay? 


By JOHN CARTER 


ment in Europe, particularly in 

Great Britain, suggests that the 
modern world is standing at the economic 
cross-roads and is about to make a signifi- 
cant advance in a direction not yet deter- 
mined. The movement for European eco- 
nomic union, the attempt to extend prefer- 
ential tariff systems in the British Empire, 
the growing interest in the external eco- 
nomic aspects of Soviet Russia, and a 
revaluation of American economics in the 
light of the general depression, are all 
straws which prove the existence of an 
economic wind. 

To the London “Spectator,” it seems that 
“some such idea of redressing the economic 
balance as between the industrialized and 
the non-industrialized countries of Europe 
is behind all the schemes for a ‘United 
States of Europe,’ not least that of the 
Quai d’Orsay. That France would fain 
assume the leadership in this economic 
revival is very clear.” On the other hand, 
the editor of “The Economist” points out 
that “the French have not maintained even 
their proportion of the total export trade 
of the world, while their share of the 
import trade has declined substantially.” 


Met of recent economic com- 


3. MPIRE trade relations have preoccu- 
pied British attention to an almost 
extravagant degree. The London “Times” 
noted the opportunity for British auto- 
mobile manufacturers in New Zealand’s 
decision to raise the rates on Canadian 
vehicles, and quotes a statement by a South 


African Chamber of Commerce, urging 


South African farmers to “Play the game, 
buy British machinery and implements, 
fencing material, tools, motor-cars, tires, 
clothing; by buying British you are help- 
ing your own export trade and therefore 
helping yourself.” The “Economist” re- 
minds its readers that “This is not the first 
time that Australian and New Zealand 
finance has been in difficulties.” The 
“Spectator” praises the Australian de- 
termination to balance budgets: “We can- 
not but be impressed by this national de- 
termination. We admire it as much as we 
were disconcerted by the financial optim- 
ism which has made it necessary.” 

The “Statist” sourly notes the effect of 
the drought in the United States in a 
direct loss of purchasing power by the 
American farmer but states that “other 
American farm producers will stand the 
benefit from an increase in farm prod- 
ucts and the general clarification of the 
cereals position.” The Manchester “Com- 
mercial,” reviewing the American cotton 
season of 1929-30, notes that “lower prices 

. . did not stimulate demand, and the 
cotton industry in all countries, with the 
exception of France and perhaps of China 
(which uses virtually no American cot- 
ton), suffered an almost unprecedented de- 
gree of depression.” 

Turning to Russia, the “Contemporary 


Review” published an article, “Can Russia 
Pay?’, showing that “the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot pay and never will be able to 
pay its foreign obligations, except in a 
very small way, either as a trader or as a 
State debtor. And, to be just to the 
Bolsheviks, one must add that the Imperial 
Government of Russia was no better off as 
a State debtor. It never could pay, and its 
coming bankruptcy was fast approaching.” 

“L’Année Politique Francaise et Etran- 
gere” published an article which argued 
that the Soviet programme has met a 
triple check, through failure to organ- 
ize agricultural production, to train com- 
petent young technicians for industry, and 
to recover production costs for indus- 
trial output. On the other hand, Col- 
onel Wise, one of the great British au- 
thorities on Russian economics, published 
an unusually interesting paper on “So- 
viet Russia’s Place in World Trade” in 
the “Royal Institute for International 
Affairs” : 

“The centralization of Russian for- 
eign trade in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and the capacity which that 
gives for bulk export creates a new 
and very significant situation in many 
industries. We have seen something of 
the effect of Russian power to under- 
sell in the petrol markets. She can 
do the same if she pleases in regard 
to matches. She can do the same also 
with timber, and next year, perhaps, 
with cereals. She has fashioned for 
herself a weapon infinitely more effec- 
tive in influencing the economics of 
the world than what is ordinarily de- 
nounced as propaganda—that of her 
foreign competition. In that she is ahead 
of general developments in the existing 
trade and industry of the world. In 
Germany the cartels have striven to se- 
cure that centralization of purchase and 
sale which eyents have shown to be 
so valuable; in the Dominions the Gov- 
ernments have created export boards to 
control the export of goods for the 
same purpose; we (Great Britain) are 
about to do it with regard to coal; and 
Japan has done it for cotton, with dis- 
astrous results for Lancashire. In ap- 
plying the principle on national lines to 
the whole of foreign trade Russia has 
jumped the intervening stages.” 


URIOUSLY enough, there is _ little 
criticism in England of the Russian 
refusal to submit the Lena Goldfields case 
to arbitration. The “Economist” simply 
remarks that “there is no clear evidence 
that the Soviet Government was particu- 
larly anxious to acquire the Lena proper- 
ties” and hopes that the incident “may not 
be used as an excuse for a recrudescence 
of anti-Soviet propaganda, whose only re- 
sults, in our opinion, would be to exacer- 
bate international relations to no purpose 
or advantage.” 
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on January 1, 1911 has gr oun to 


$230,000 
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Cities Service 
Radio Pro- 
gram—every 
Friday, 8 P. 
M., Eastern 
Standard 
Time—N. B.C. 
Coast-to-Coast 
and Canadian 
network—34 
Stations. 


XO 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 

60 Wall St., New York City. 

Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization and the 
investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 


(as of September 2, 1930) 


The above calculation is based upon all stock 
dividends being held and the proceeds of all 
rights having been invested in CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock at the then existing 
market price. 


396,213 investors are now Common stock- 
holders of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY—a 
company whose annual net earnings have 
increased from $37,961,996 to $55,889,191 
in the last twelve months. During this same 
period net to CITIES SERVICE Common stock 


and Reserves has grown from $1.13 to $1.45 


per share. 

At the current market price CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock yields, annually, over 
6%% in stock and cash—payable monthly. 

Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, an in- 
teresting booklet describing CITIES SERVICE 
and its investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street & New York City 


Branches in principal cities 





Address 
City 


56 x 3 () invested in 100 Shares of 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON STOCK 


| 
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tinued growth. 





For information regarding Util- 
ities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion and its securities consult 
. your local investment dealer or 












ANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, a subsidiary of 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation, serves Indianapolis, the center 
of one of the richest industrial and agricultural regions of America. 
This city and its environs possess unsurpassed possibilities for con- 


Class A Stock is traded on New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Class B and Common 
Stocks are traded on New York 


‘ im 
write for descriptive literature, POWER&LIGHTSYSTEM CurbandChicagoStock Exchanges 


Uruimies Power ¢. Licut Securities CoMPANY 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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the establishment of a 
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BOOK 
















CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 
165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
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which will be glad to answer, 
free of charge, all inquiries con- 
cerning books on the various 
aspects of business and the busi- 
ness life. 

Its recommendations will be 
based on the opinions of experts, 
and will be ‘made regardless of 
publisher. 

This service will be glad, also, 
to secure for its users any book 
by any publisher, upon receipt of 
the’ list price. 

-Address all communications to 


The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


































INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


kK EADERS of 

“Forbes” may con- 
sult the Inquiry De- 
partment for informa- 
tion and opinions 
concerning invest- 
ments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should 
be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES 
MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Oil Output Now 
Under Control 


Gasoline Price Wars in 
South and Middle West 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Fetroleum News 


4 HE economic necessity for winding 
up each year with minimum stocks 
of gasoline, at working levels or 

lower, is again emphasized in the petro- 
leum industry. Stocks always accumulate 
in the off season, that is to say the Winter 
period which comes in between the Fall 
peak of consumption and the Spring up- 
turn of returning demand. 

Various analysts place the ideal stock 
figure for the end of the present year at 
levels between 28,000,000 and 32,000,000 
barrels, which they consider working sup- 
plies, to insure prosperity in 1931. To 
attain such a level, as compared with 
approximately 37,000,000 barrels early in 
October, there must be continued curtail- 
ment of refinery runs of crude, recently 
around 2,500,000 barrels daily. 

Curtailment of crude production below 
the 2,390,000 barrels daily level was about 
the most salutary development in the gen- 
eral petroleum situation in October. Stand- 
ing alone, this attainment must be cor- 
sidered a favorable development resulting 
from splendid co-operation in the Texas, 
California and Oklahoma-Kansas | terri- 
tories, where flush production fields pre- 
dominate. 

It is necessary, however, to better co- 
ordinate conditions in the marketing, refin- 
ing and producing branches of the industry 
before a situation will be brought about 
wherein due confidence can be expressed 
in the future. 


O immediate necessity exists for stor- 

ing gasoline, hence a cutting down 
of refinery runs of crude instead of main- 
tenance of present runs to stills becomes 
the duty of all industrial units who have 
the general good at heart. A sane course 
of operation would be the maintaining of 
gasoline manufactures at, or below, current 
market requirements. 

Independent producers were contributing 
in October to softness in the crude oil 
situation, which threatened a breakdown in 
the price structure in various parts of the 
country. Unable to market desired quat- 
tities of crude from wells partly or wholly 
prorated under curtailment programs in the 
various states, some of the producers were 
offering to sell at material reductions 
below the established schedules of prin- 
cipal purchasing agencies. 

In the marketing branch of the industry 
the excess supply of motor fuel has made 
it possible for competition based aimost 
solely on low prices to appear. This has 
resulted in a crop of gasoline price wars 
throughout the South and middle-west, 
with resultant “dumping” of motor fuel at 
unprofitable prices. Under conditions of 
this type, the excess supply rather than 
the normal consumptive demand for gas0- 
line has set the market price at levels 
representing at least loss of profits and im 
some cases actual losses. 
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STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 

















































Critical 


travelers 
lhe the 


STATLERS 











BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
$T. Louts 
NEW voRK 





Critical travelers like the Statlers be- 
cause they’re sure of a private bath 
with every room, the luxury of an 
inner-spring hair mattress, bed-head 
reading lamp, circulating ice water, 
full-length mirror, radio reception, a 
morning newspaper under the door, 
fair, fixed rates, and food that satisfies 
their exacting tastes. 
traveler, you, too, will find that Statler 
Hotels meet your test and that always 
your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON ODOETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
(4ote/ Pennsylvania | 
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Automobile Recovery Delayed 


Public Buying at Low Level—Ten Makes 
Account for Eighty Per Cent. of Output 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


NLESS the public takes its own 

bull by the horns and decides to 

buy automobiles, the present dull 
level of factory and sales history is likely 
to establish a really new low mark. In 
fact, nothing less than a near-miracle can 
prevent 1930 from recording the most 
serious of year to year drops on record. 
We have in the past had years that were 
small in comparison with a predecessor, 
but never before a condition like the pres- 
ent, where the swing of the pendulum from 
a veritable orgy of production has been to 
so drastic a shrinkage in volume. 

By the middle of October, it became 
apparent that the decreases recorded 
monotonously for nine months of the year 
were going to be continued in the final 
quarter and that in relation to previous 
performance the contrast was to be en- 
hanced. October output is practically cer- 
tain to have amounted to less than 200,000 
units for North America, so that the very 
conservative estimates for the year’s pro- 
duction, advanced earlier in the year, are 
now found to have been rather too high. 

Gains in production, which to-day very 
definitely mean corresponding gains in 
sales, will probably be registered by manu- 
facturers who are accountable for more 
than a third of a year’s total output; but 
continuing recession by others will not 
serve to bring the net total any higher. 
The group that makes 35 per cent. of our 
cars is either already on the market with 
new offerings, or will have launched them 
before the first of the year, as has been 
customary. 


ONCENTRATION in price groups 
and in the hands of a small number 
of makers has been the increasingly notable 
condition. Lately, ten makes of cars have 
been representing over 80 per certt. of total 
output. These are four in the General 
Motors group—Chevrolet, Buick, Pontiac 
and Oldsmobile; two in the Chrysler group 
—Dodge and Plymouth; and one each by 
the singly operating manufacturers—Ford, 
Essex, of Hudson-Essex, Nash and the 
Willys-Overland Whippet. It will be 
noted that the great majority of these are 
in the low or near-low range. 
The bulk of present emphasis, with only 
a few notable exceptions, is on price as the 
chief reason for buying. This is true not 
only of the brand-new Fall offerings, but 
of those lines brought out a little earlier. 
For years, the most notable development 
in the industry, alongside with. the im- 
provement in the cars from the mechanical, 
safe and durable standpoint, has been the 
steady lowering of prices in general. It is 
not so long ago that the public was prop- 
erly surprised with what it could buy for 
$2,000; now it is even more properly sur- 
prised to find how much car can be bought 
for $500—or less. The average life of a 


jcar has been stretched nearly two years 


within recent times, so that in addition to 
low initial investment the annual deprecia- 
tion loss has been cut down and at the 


same time the comfort and safety of indi- 
vidual transportation have been built up. 

By the time of the New York Show it 
will be generally possible to buy materially 
better cars than it has ever before been 
possible to manufacture, at prices materi- 
ally lower than ever before. And there is 
constant utilization of better, because safer, 
materials. The spread of the use of safety 
glass and the growing popularity of all- 
steel bodies are only two outstanding indi- 
cations of this trend. One of the very 
largest makers is known to be making 
extensive experiments with the all-steel 
body, which will in all probability be 
standard production in 1931. 


N spite of the actual temptation offered 

by better car and lower price, backed 
by a sales policy that has almost reached 
the really aggressive stage, the public con- 
tinues to hesitate about exchanging money 
for an automobile. Reports from the fac- 
tories and from the maker of replacement 
equipment alike unite in indicating that the 
public mind is set on getting more mileage 
out of the “old” car. This must account 
in large part for the practical stagnation 
of the new car market. No single trade 
center reports anything but unusually slow 
conditions in this field—and not even the 
cars in the lowest price range of all are 
moving, except feebly. In spite of a pro- 
duction that has been curtailed to the 
minimum, there is likelihood that stocks 
of new cars in dealers’ hands will increase. 
The industry guessed wrong on the number 
of units that could be sold in 1929, and 
showed it by making a tremendous over- 
production. To an extent, it has guessed 
wrong on the number of cars that could 
be sold in 1930. 


HE industry is delving still deeper 

into economies of manufacture, a 
branch of activity in which it has already 
set new and higher standards for the in- 
dustries of the world. When the S. A. E. 
was in session in Detroit, it was brought 
out that there are as many as 15,000 parts 
in the average six-cylinder car and an 
average of at least four operations con- 
nected with each part before it finds its 
final place in the completed automobile. 
Saving even a fraction of a second on each 


operation spells reduced manufacturing cost 


and it is to this task that the industry’s 
engineers are applying themselves with 
constant effort. The tool engineer is in 
the ascendant at the factory to-day. Upon 
his knowledge and his successful applica- 
tion depend both profit and loss. 


OMPLETE registrations of passenger 

cars in the United States for the first 
eight months of the year show a total of 
2,111,443, against 2,965,742 for the same 
period a year ago. Principal contributors 
to volume were Ford, with 871,374; Clev- 
rolet, with 494,217; General Motors, other 
than Chevrolet, 211,619; Chrysler group, 
177,855. 
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This consistently ascending curve of Public Service 
operating revenues shows increasing demand for pub- 
lic utility services, reflects the growth and progress 
of the territory served, and so demonstrates the stability 
- of an investment made in Public Service securities. 


Operating revenues of $138,267,081.51 for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1930 came from public utility 
subsidiaries, providing electricity, gas and local transporta- 
tion in the most rapidly growing sections of New Jersey. 


The twenty seven year record of the Corporation has 
justified the belief of its founders that fast growing 
New Jersey provides an ideal field for well conducted, 
progressive and enterprising public utility operation. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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CENTRAL 
MARKET 


Within a 500-mile radius of 
Metropolitan Chicago are 
the centers of: 1. population, 
2. farm values, 3. cereal pro- 
duction, 4. corn production, 
5. wheat production, 6. oats 
production and 7, manufac- 
tures of the United States 
| ... Write our Industrial De- 
velopment Department for 
assistance in finding suitable 
factory locations in the thriv- 
ing industrial towns just 
outside of Chicago. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 

OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 

72 West Adams St., Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 
rea into which Chicago is growing. 
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WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 


to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for complimentary 
copies of future bulletins 
Also ask about the proof 
of our accuracy during the 


**breaks.” 
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Britain’s Economic Conference 
Difficulties Met 


FORBES for 


in Increasing 


Empire Tariffs Against the World 
By CHARLES BISHOP 


VER in London there is now in 

progress, still, an imperial confer- 

ence of the British Empire with 
representatives of all the British govern- 
ments from home and overseas. It is a 
quadrennial gathering, usually concerned 
with constitutional issues on questions of 
internal relation, but this time, all such 
things are put in the background. What 
is proposed is a series of economic units, 
surrounded by the wall of a preferential 
tariff, co-operating and encouraging each 
other to buy and to sell among themselves 
and to give the outside world what is left. 
If the scheme were ever to work out, the 
adverse effects upon the United States 
would be extensive but the outcome is 
nebulous. The present outlook is that 
nothing of the kind will be agreed to. 

Canada has a new Prime Minister in 
the Hon. Richard B. Bennett. At a recent 
session of Parliament he amazed the coun- 
try with his tariff proposals, measure for 
the relief of unemployment and other steps 
to implement a perfect prodigality of pre- 
election promises. Mr. Bennett has carried 
his crusade over to London. He has either 
dominated or attempted to dominate the 
imperial conference with concrete pro- 
posals for a preferential policy. Recently, 
Canada raised her tariff, on most things, 
against the world, including Great Britain. 
The government went in for a policy of 
Canada First, and it is not unpopular. 
Now, on top of this tariff wall, Mr. Ben- 
nett at London has proposed that an addi- 
tional ten feet shall be constructed, not 
against Great Britain or her Dominions, 
but against the outside world. 

What he proposes that the Canadian 
Parliament shall do, he asks Great Britain 
and all the other Dominions to do—add 
ten per cent. to all existing tariffs or 
whatever tariffs may be created against 
the world in general while, otherwise, 
maintaining the level within the Empire. 
The difference would constitute a_ tariff 
preference. 


HE Canadian Premier has found a 

ready and willing disciple in- Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and Conservative leader, 
there. He has endorsed the policy as 
calculated to encourage and develop em- 
pire trade and, even to the superficial ob- 
server, there is much to suggest collusion 
and understanding between the two wings 
of the Tory party—British and. Canadian. 
One result of such a preferential policy, 
if adopted by England, would be to create 
a ten per cent. preference for Canadian 
wheat as against what is imported from 
the United States, Russia, the Argentine 
or elsewhere. 

The British Labor ministry, however, is 
unlikely to agree to any such plan, though 
it consents to a careful examination of the 
Canadian proposals instead of rejecting 
them outright. The fact that British Labor 
is inherently opposed to any departure 


from free trade, creates an apparent im- 
pediment against any wide departure from 
tradition. Meanwhile Mr. Ramsey Mac- 
Donald is directing an onslaught upon Mr. 
Baldwin for attempting to turn the im- 
perial conference into a maelstrom of 
political controversy. 

From the American point of view a ten 
per cent. raise in all existing or future 
tariffs of British countries might produce 
a very serious effect upon American com- 
merce with Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the West Indies and 
other countries. However, Great Britain 
is looking after itself, primarily. It is 
already evident that the British govern- 
ment will not subscribe to a policy of that 
character. The great bulk of its trade 
is with the outside world and, while there 
is the desire to encourage trade within the 
empire, the measures followed in that 
direction are not likely to be so radical 
as to alienate or materially modify com- 
merce with other countries. It exists to 
a volume which interimperial trade might 
never equal in a century. 


HE Canadian government went to 

Wall Street last month for a hundred 
million dollars and got it on very short 
notice. The four per cent. loan was 
promptly subscribed, all of which adds to 
the great sum total of United States in- 
vestments in the Dominion, while afford- 
ing evidence of American confidence in the 
credit and stability of their neighbor. The 
loan is for refunding purposes, contem- 
plating the early maturity of obligations 
arising out of the war and the interest 
rate is such as to effect a material saving 
upon that of much of the bonds, to come 
due before long, and upon which carrying 
charges vary from four and a half to five 
per cent. 

Trade between Canada and the United 
States is naturally affected by a similarity 
of economic conditions and more or less 
depression in business. Nevertheless, it 
keeps up, comparatively. In the twelve 
months ended with August, Canadian im- 
ports from the States totaled $737,210,034. 
This compares with importations of $899,- 
632,186 in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. At the same time, Canadian 
exports to the States aggregated. $459.- 
881,761, as against $520,818,996 in the year 
before. The figures are somewhat signifi- 
cant in view of the mutual effects of new 
and increased tariffs in part of the time 
covered. Difficulty, however, mdy be ex- 
perienced in determining whether the de- 
crease indicated is attributable to the low- 
ered purchasing power, due to prevailing 
economic conditions, or to the operation 
of the new tariffs, both of which have been 
increased. The more recent elevation of 
customs duties in Canada became effective 
so recently that the operative results will 
scarcely be apparent before trade sta- 
tistics of the current month are made avail- 
able. 
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Construction 
Slows Down 


Volume for Year Estimated 


at Only _ $5,500,000,000 
By FRANK E. PERLEY 


T is now more than a year since the 
I downward trend in the construction 

industry set in. The recession from 
the high peaks of preceding years was re- 
vealed in the statistics for September a 
year ago. Since then the industry has 
had its ups and downs, but the downs 
have come much more frequently than 
the ups, and none of the ups has been 
of sufficient volume to check the gradual 
decline. Favorable signs have appeared 
from time to time, but each helpful de- 
velopment has been offset by some un- 
expected development in the other direc- 
tion. 

No longer do any of the leaders in the 
industry look for even a fairly satisfac- 
tory record for 1930. The statistics as 
reported from month to month furnish 
no basis for a hope of immediate im- 
provement. Contracts awarded in Sep- 
tember and during the early days of Oc- 
tober, like the building permits issued, 
show that the industry has slowed down 
to an extent not deemed within the range 
of probabilities six monhs ago. 


A* the start of the present year more 
than one conservative leader in the 
industry calculated that, nothwithstanding 
the business and financial depression then 
existing, the 1930 volume of construction 
in the United States would amount to 
$8,000,000,000. Some observers usually 
well-informed as to conditions and pros- 
pects in the industry, placed this year’s 
probable construction at $9,000,000,000, and 
one estimate from official Washington was 
as high as $10,000,000,000. 

Only the totals for October, November 
and December now remain to be added 
to the 1930 score. If the figures for these 
three months average with the totals for 
the first nine months they will add about 
$1,350,000,000 to the aggregate shown on 
September 30, which was a little more 
than $4,000,000,000 for the entire country. 
Thus it appears there is slim prospect 
now that the year’s total will reach $5,- 
500,000,000. 

How general has been the falling off in 
private construction is shown by the fig- 
ures recently made public by Dr. Klein, 
of the Department of Commerce, who 
listed highway, school, pipe line, railroad, 
bridges, public buildings, sewer systems 
and waterfront improvement projects 
which represented expenditures of about 
$1,100,000,000 during the first six months 
ot the year. 

Contracts awarded during September 
aggregated $365,000,000 throughout the 
country. That total represents an aver- 
age activity which would result in not 
much better than a $4,250,000,000 year for 
the industry. In one respect, however, the 
September records are somewhat encourag- 
ing, for they indicate a revival in residential 
Projects. But all in all the September con- 
tracts fell some 25 per cent. below the total 
tor September a year ago, and that total 
Was not in itself especially encouraging. 











Av FIFTEEN MILE FALLS on the Connecticut 
River, the largest hydro-electric plant in New England 
now is in operation, adding over 200,000 horsepower to the 
hydro-electric resources of New England Power Association 
and increasing total installed hydro capacity of International 
Hydro-Electric System to over 1,000,000 horsepower. 


Abcut half of the present output of Fifteen Mile Falls is 
sold to Edison Electric Iluminating Company of Boston; the 
balance supplements capacity required to meet increasing 
industrial, business and residential demands in the five New 
England states served by the Association. 


The contract with Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
covers one of the largest power sales ever made in New 
England. It is for renewable periods over a term of 
twenty years, and provides for the delivery of 100,000,000 
kilowatt hours during the first year, and 150,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours annually during the balance of the period, with 
reduced amounts during the last two years. 


New England Power Association, a direct subsidiary of 
International Hydro Electric System, is one of the principal 
units in the power and utility organization controlled by 
International Paper and Power Company. With power and 
utility assets of over $400,000,000, International Paper and 
Power Company is now an important factor in the utility 
field both in New England and in Canada and one of the 
largest hydro-electric producers in North America. 


Securities of International Paper and Power 
Company, International Hydre-Electric System, 
New England Power Association, Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation and other companies 
comprising the “International Group” are held by 
over 70,000 investors in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. For information, consult your 
broker or write direct to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Paper and Power Securities, Inc. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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buying Ethyl shan any other gasoline 


7‘ THYL Gasoline has become 
the biggest-selling motor 

fuel in America. Checks made 
on representative highways 
throughout the country show 
that about one pump in five 
now bears the Ethyl emblem. 
Stop at any of these pumps. 
AllEthyl Gasolineis good. Tryit. 
Each of the seventy-five oil 
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refining companies now mixing 
and selling Ethyl Gasoline has 
agreed to maintain fixed stand- 
ards. Thebase gasoline must meet 
Ethyl standards of quality and 
volatility, then to this good base 
gasoline enough Ethyl fluid is 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


added to bring it up to the re- 
quirements for Ethyl Gasoline. 

Whatever car you drive, you 
will find that Ethyl gives great- 
er power, quicker pick-up, and 
smoother, cooler, more efficient 
motor performance. 

Any car runs better on Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 
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Significant TRENDS 
wi Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Net Profits Still Far Be- 
low Last Year. Car Load- 
ings Rally Slightly 


VEN the conservative estimate which 
HK we made in this section last issue on 

railway profits for the month of 
August proved to be too high. Final net 
railway operating income for all Class 1 
railway systems for that month of 1930 is 
reported at $95,604,000 compared with our 
advance estimate of around $97,000,000. 

This figure is a moderate gain over the 
$82,750,000 reported for July of 1930 but 
shows a decline of 32% per cent. from the 
August figure of last year at $141,496,000. 
It is only fair to recall that August of last 
year set up a new high record for nét in- 
¢ 1 in that month but it ts also ‘worthy 
o. note that August of 1930 set ups ‘a new 
low record for that month in the ‘present 
decade, the last August figure going even 
slightly below the previous Tgcent low 
level of $95,707,000 which ‘was sot up in 
August of 1924, 

For the first eight months of 1930 Class 
1 railroads of the United States had gross 
earnings of $3,615,000,000, a decline of 15 
per cent. from last year. In the ‘same eight 
months of 1930 net operating income was 
only $555,000,000 against $828,000,000 in 
the same eight months of last year, a de- 
cline of 33 per cent. 

cd ed 

won gpe car loadings have finally 

turned up moderately in response to 
their usual seasonal betterment. However, 
the improvement has been very late in 
coming and has been almost negligible 
compared with the - substantial upward 
trend which is anticipated in normal years. 

The latest weekly report of the American 
Railway Association shows the car loadings 
of revenue freight at 972,000 cars. This is 
an increase of about 22,000 cars from the 
preceding week but the 1930 figure is still 
more than 200,000 cars below the cor- 
responding week of last year and is about 
215,000 undér the same week of 1928. It 
seems likely that car loadings should in- 
crease a little further and they may go 
slightly into new high ground but from 
the latter part of October to the close of 
the year seasonal tendency is generally 
toward a rather sharp decline. 

At the present writing the record for 
1930 still stands at 984,500 cars in the 
week of August 30th. There is at least a 
possibility that freight car loadings for 
1930 will close the year without a single 
week showing more than 1,000,000 cars 
loaded. This’ would be the first time in 
many years that such a low record had 
been made. 
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AVIATION 


More Long-Distance Rec- 
ords. U. S. Mail Planes 
Set Record 


HORTLY before the famous French 
S aviators, Coste and Bellonte, sailed 

back from the United States for a 
triumphant welcome in Paris, the old 
veteran plane Columbia came very near 
to duplicating its first flight from New 
York to Europe. One Canadian and one 
United States naval reserve officer set out 
in the famous monoplane around the mid- 
dle of October with London as their goal. 
They did not quite reach their destination 
in one hop but went on to Croydon Field 
after a forced landing about thirty miles 
off Land’s End. 

Meanwhile the operating airplane com- 
panies in the United States appear to be 
holding up in operations even if not in 
profits. For the first seven months of 1930 
a total of 4,453 tons of airmail was car- 
ried, an increase of 11% per cent. over 
the same period of last year. During this 
period the airmail planes flew over 9,000,- 
000 miles compared with less than 7,000,000 
miles in the same seven months of 1929. 
During the same period of 1930 revenues 
paid to the operators amounted to over 
$8,000,000 against $7,400,000 of a year ago. 

A new section of the airmail network 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies 
late in October with Atlanta, Georgia as 
the Eastern terminus of a Southern air- 





mail route and line to Los 


Angeles. 


passenger 


| echer-sahgor- sien se of the tragic de- 
struction of the British dirigible R- 
101 will probably continue for some time. 
Various investigations do not offer a great 
deal of practical assistance in determining 
the cause of the disaster. It is certain that 
barometric conditions were unusual at the 
time of the accident but it is also fairly 
apparent that there was some human laxity 
involved. 

The accident will almost certainly retard 
the development of dirigible air travel to 
some extent but it is not an insurmount- 
able or permanent obstacle. The British 
Government has suspended all work of re- 
pair and reconstruction on the R-100, sister 
ship of the ill-fated dirigible, pending a 
definite decision on the R-101 disaster and 
definition of future British air policies. It 
was planned to give the R-100 a complete 
overhauling and possibly to add another 
section. The same change had been made 
in the R-101 to lengthen the ship shortly 
before her ill-fated voyage toward India. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment Shows First 

Improvement in Year. 

Labor Convention Advo- 
cates Aids 


HE situation in domestic employment 
continues generally unsatisfactory 
but has given definite signs of im- 
provement. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics announces an increase in September of 
1 per cent. over the preceding month in 
employment and a gain of about 1% per 
cent. in total payrolls. The report is based 
on returns from more than forty establish- 
ments in thirteen major industrial groups. 
Including the manufacturing groups 
September employment showed a gain of 
nearly 3 per cent. over the preceding month 
and payrolls showed an advance of 24 per 
cent. Manufacturing industries alone showed 
a relatively small decline from August in 
both employment and payrolls. The Sep- 
tember figures are the first time thus far 
in 1930 that the monthly report has shown 
an increase in employment over the previ- 
ous month. 


LANS continue to come forward from 

various agencies for improvement in 
the employment situation. Early in Oc- 
tober the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor advocated a na- 
tional system of employment agencies; re- 
duction of the hours of labor; introduc- 
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tion of the five-day week; a national eco- 
nomic council for the stabilization of in- 
dustry; a system of vocational training and 
the usual exhortation to speed up public 
works. 

Later in the past month the New York 
State Committee on Unemployment re- 
ceived a report advising five steps which 
would aid the employment situation. The 
recommendations were more or less local 
for New York State but include examina- 
tion of construction programs by city ad- 
ministrators with a view to starting new 
projects immediately, establishment of em- 
ployment clearing houses in all large cities, 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
a program for five-year city planning. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


New Detroit Tunnel 

Ready. Piano Companies 

Finally Join Modern Ma- 
chine Methods 


LANS are all ready for the dedica- 

tion of one of America’s newest 

vehicular tunnels. On November 
1st, President Hoover is scheduled to press 
a button in Washington which will offi- 
cially open the new tunnel which links 
Detroit, Michigan and Windsor, Canada. 
The tunnel has been completed in twenty- 
nine months instead of three years as 
originally estimated. Actual cost of the 
tunnel is about $25,000,000 or about 10 
per cent. less than provided for in the 
contracts. 

The machine age has finally forced the 
hand of piano companies. For over one 
hundred years no great change has been 
made in the manufacture of this type of 
musical instrument and the piano com- 
panies have been constantly losing busi- 
ness, first to victrolas and more recently 
to radios. Now about seven piano com- 
panies in the United States announced the 
results of five years of experimentation. 

These companies will place on the mar- 
ket around the beginning of November 
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U.S.STEEL CORP UNFILLED ORDERS 
at NEW LOW 
5-O,- MILLIONS of TONS 
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pianos manufactured by machine and other 
new methods of scientific production. The 
new pianos have been perfected so that 
they are considered just about as good as 
the old hand-made type and will sell for 


about 25 per cent. less than the old style 
instrument. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Rates Half of Last 

Year’s Peak Prices. Gold 

Imports Grow. Brokers’ 
Loans Reduced 


T HERE has been no particular change 







































































in the money situation during the 

month. The seasonal tendency during 
this period of the year is generally ex- 
pected to be upward and while there was 
a slight tendency toward firmer money 
rates around the beginning and end of 
October the greater portion of the month 
saw prices for money the easiest they have 
been at this season of the year in over a 
decade. 


Current Money Rates 


2 wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

OS eee ree 2% 2% 6% 
60-90 day time ........... 2% 2% 5 

Commercial paper ....... 3 3 6% 
New York rediscouvnt.... 2%4 2%4 5 
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As a matter of historical comparison it 
may be recalled that the era of easy money 
is celebrating its first annual birthday at 
this time. During the stock market panic 
of 1929 just about a year ago, money rates 
declined rapidly from 10 to 12 per cent. 
in October to as low as 5 per cent. in 
November. A year ago marked the turn 
in the direction of rediscount rates also. 
From a low rate of 3 per cent. in 1925 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank rate 
was advanced gradually to a high of 6 
per cent. in the Fall of last year. On Oc- 
tober 31, 1929 came the first reduction in 
many years to 5 per cent. That trend has 
continued with the rate now standing at 
just one half of the figure quoted a year 
ago. 


HE gold export movement continues 
to decline and imports are coming to 
the United States in fair volume. Sep- 
tember exports of gold from the United 
States totaled a little over $11,000,000 com- 
pared with around $40,000,000 of exports 
during August. September imports of gold 
into this country show a decline of about 
$3,000,000 from the previous month. 
Although final figures will not be avail- 
able for some time it looks as though Oc- 
tober would reduce still further the net 
gold export movement from the United 
States. Gold has been coming into this 
country in fairly large quantities from both 
Argentina and Japan and imports for the 
past month will probably show the largest 
total thus far in 1930. 


ROKERS’ loans have moved out of 

their narrow fluctuations and have 
been declining steadily and rapidly in re- 
cent weeks. During September there were 
moderate gains followed by one week with 
no change at all. Thereafter the declines 
began in earnest and every week thus far 


_ in October has shown a drop of over $150,- 


000,000. 

The latest report of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank shows total loans to 
brokers at only $2,752,000,000 which is the 
lowest figure seen in three years. The 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


POWER SYSTEM 


With the acquisition of a controlling interest in 


. * 
Dominion Gas 
and EF. lectric Company 


serving areas in three im- 
portant provinces of Canada 


American Commonwealths 


Power Corporation 


achieves still further diversification in its 
services rendered to a greater part of the 
North American continent. | 


The services of this System are economically 
as well as geographically distributed, since it 
serves prosperous metropolitan centers, 
industrial towns and villages, farming com- 
munities, mining districts and regions 
rich in unexploited natural wealth, thus 
making for stability. of earnings. 


The System serves 396 communities in 26 
states of the Union with electricity and gas 
for light, heat and power—supplying a pop- 
ulation of approximately 2,600,000, in addi- 
tion to like services in three important 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 


For further information regarding the Corporation, 
its Securities, and areas served, inquire of your 
Investment Security Dealer, or address Secretary. 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


120 Broadway—New York 



























Property owners are not & 
. and the average Ge 
Rapids factory worker either 
his home or plans to do so 
still hold fast to old-fask 
tues such as thrift, d6yaity. "a 
hard work. They dmgist on go@d 
government. Gangsters” and rack#) 
eteers find few, if any, sympathizers. 
here .. . No strike for 20 years; noW 
organized crime! 
There are many other reasons | 
* why a Grand Rapids factory 
unit, distribution center or | 
sales office will promote clean, effit» 
ient and profitable operation. 

This bank, counsellor to suceess- 
ful businesses for 77 years, will Be 
glad to present the entire ieee. 
to enquirers. 


OLD KENT 















WEST MICHIGAN'S 


BANK 


LARGEST 








“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’”’ 





Exceptional 
in Every Detail 


THE finer character of THE 
DRAKE accommodations, 
foods and service is reflected 
in the continued patronage 


of seasoned travelers. ..and 
in the extra comfort the 
guest enjoys. Rates begin at 
$5.00 per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Discounts. 





Under Riacket, MM, g r 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New _ Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
Rochester, N. Y. 





773F Garson Avenue 














latest report shows a drop of $153,000,000 
in a single week and compares with nearly 
$7,000,000,000 in the same period of last 
year. The extreme high point was reached 
early in October 1929 at a little over $6,- 
800,000,000. Since that time loans for all 
others, commonly called “bootleg loans,” 
have dropped from nearly $4,000,000,000 
to only about $500,000,000. 


BROKERS LOAN RATIO STILL LOW 
LO 
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1929 1930 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue far below 1929. The latest week- 
ly figures for the twelve Federal Reserve 
districts are about $6,000,000,000 under the 
corresponding week of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 

















District 1930 1929 
Mie TOG éisccesiecsie $7 ,236,771,000 $11,587,511,000 
ee OP reer Te 582,968, 197, 
Philadelphia ......... 525,622,000 644,428,000 
CICVEIBDE «occ ccccceee 679,322,000 837,575,000 
Richmond 306,218,000 337,829,000 
Atlanta 249,301,000 322,727 ,000 
Chicago. 1.331,036,000 1,734,421,0C0 
Me OR: Gi pacnvasenes 283,861,000 380,398,000 
Minne apolis ace arauies 184,428,000 235,566,000 
emeee CRY kiccccas 348.934,000 424,356,000 
PE . .shcmaresnanse 189,978,000 249,599,000 
San Francisco ....... 752,355,000 986,772,000 

Total............++.-$12.770,794,000 $18,582,379,000 


PRICES 


Prices Still Low But Signs 

of Improvement § Appear. 

Coffee Recovers from Kec- 
ord Lows 


| HE long decline in commodity 
prices, which has now continued for 


almost a full year and has been one 
of the most drastic in the twentieth cen- 
tury, has been temporarily checked several 
times during the past month but the 
periods of recovery have not held very 
long. 

In general the trend of commodity prices 
during October must be described as 
downward in spite of several encouraging 
recoveries. With many staples near the 
lowest quotations seen in twenty or thirty 
years there is some basis for anticipating a 
longer recovery than we have seen thus 
far in 1930. It does not yet appear that 
the bottom has necessarily been reached 
but there are indications that the worst is 
over. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Ago 
Dims BURGE csciscceccs 168.209 170.294 192.204 
Bradstreets ......+.e00. 10.2998 10.4253 12.7030 
Bureau of Labor........ 84.2 84.0 97.7 


One of the most important commodity 
price reports in some time is that of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This monthly 
index has shown an increase of much less 
than one full per cent. but it is significant 
because it is the first increase shown from 
month to month in this series in over a 
year. It is also significant that in the 
previous month of 1930 the report of the 
labor index showed no change from the 
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month before. For the past two months, 


therefore, the steady declines since August | 


of 1929 have been checked and have at 
least temporarily reversed into a slight 
advance. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices continues low 
and has lost all of its Setpember gains. 
Following a moderate recovery from 
around 83 to nearly 84 toward the close of 
September the index has fallen off sharply. 
Based on the 1926 average price as 100 the 
latest figure stands at only 82.7. This is 
not only the lowest index nymber for 1930 
but is the lowest witnessed since 1914, or 
in more than fifteen years. 


ALTHOUGH the early part of October 
saw a slight recovery in current prices 
the movement has been generally toward 
lower levels. Shortly after the middle of 
October wheat and numerous other lesser 
commodities touched new low levels not 
only for the present year but the lowest 
quotations seen since 1906 with December 
options around 75 cents. This weakness 
was followed by a moderate rally in wheat, 
cotton and the grains generally. In turn, 
this recovery has not held and prices for 
most staples are still not so very far from 
their extreme low levels. 

In general flour prices have been follow- 
ing the lead of wheat, though there is 
naturally a lag between the two. Prices 
for flour have been on the decline almost 
constantly throughout 1930 and around the 
middle of October flour prices in Chicago 
struck the lowest figures witnessed since 
1896, or in more than thirty-five years. 
Standard grade Chicago flour has dropped 
from $7 per barrel to only about $4.50 per 
barrel since the beginning of 1930. 


LMOST ll of. the miscellaneous 

metals have continued their gradual 
decline and are currently near the lowest 
prices seen thus far in the movement. 
Cotton holds fairly steady at its low level 
of 10 cents per pound, the lowest price 
reached in thirty-five years. Steel prices 
also appear to be -easing still lower, but 
actual business being booked is holding up 
better in the present depression than it has 
in most previous ones. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 wks Year 
” Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December .... $ .79 $ .80% $1.28 
Corn, December....... 78% 82 1H 
Oats, December ...... .37 38% .50 
RIEU. Seevamedacdensrcs 10.42 10.60 18.80 
ES Bete eae ee cai 4.50 4.75 6.45 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... .0834 .07%4 12% 
Sugar, granulated ....  .0455 0435 .0550 
Beet, family ......5... 18.50 20.00 29.00 
from, ZA Phila......... 18.76 19.76 22.26 
Steels, Pitts. .......... 31.00 31.0¢ 35.00 
EE i: ctecteer nici sine eins 5.10 5.35 6.9) 
yng REET Oye ee 10.00 10.00 18.00 
inc, ~ ee: Loris... 3.95 4.25 6.75 
EER nes 26.75 28.00 40.38 
ee December 8.20 7.40 19.00 
ee RT 123 .123 14 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont.. 1.18% 1.1814 1.30 


Some of the smaller commodities have 
fared better than the more important ones. 
The coffee market, for instance, has ex- 
perienced a rather sharp recovery after its 
long decline and prices are up from 1 to 2 
cents in the past couple of weeks. The 
Brazilian revolution is reported to have 
held up coffee shipments from that coun- 
try with the possibility that the export 
movement may be hindered for some time 
to come. Sugar prices have also joined 
in the slight upturn as a result of Cuban 
plans for stabilizing the industry. 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Estimated Below 

Last Year’s Crop. Wheat, 

Oats and Barley Show 
Gains 


‘T YHE Department of Agriculture es- 


1930 


timates the domestic cotton crop at 

14,486,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight as of October 1, 1930. This is 
based on an estimated condition of 53% 
per cent. of normal condition. 

The recent estimate is slightly higher 
than the first forecast of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but is still consider- 
ably below the 1929 final crop which stood 
at 14,828,000 bales. 

At ‘the same time the Bureau of the 
Census reported 6,300,000 running bales 
of cotton, counting round barrels as one- 
half, ginned from the American crop of 
1930 up to October Ist. This figure shows 
a considerable increase over the 5,900,000 
bales ginned up to the same time in 1929 
and less than 5,000,000 bales to the same 
time in 1928. During September the 
Census reports 395,000 running bales of 
lint cotton consumed in the mills of the 
United States. This is a good increase 
over the 350,000 bales consumed in August 
of this year but is still considerably be- 
low the same month of 1929, which showed 
546,000 bales ginned. 
bees United States corn crop has been 

estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture to aggregate 2,047,000,000 bushels 
during the present 1930 season. This is a 
reduction of more than 50,000,000 bushels 
since September Ist of the present year, 
the reduced output being due chiefly to the 
serious Western drought. 


U.S.COTTON CROP NORMAL 
QO MILLIONS 9f BALES 
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If the estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture is fulfilled in the present sea- 
son it will be the sreallest corn crop the 
United States has witnessed in more than 
a decade. In 1929 the total crop was 
2,622,000,000 bushels compared with 
2,840,000,000 bushels in 1928. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
estimates the United States crop of wheat 
at 840,000,000 bushels compared with 
806,000,000 bushels actually harvested last 
year and with a final harvest of a little 
over 900,000,000 bushels in 1928. 


THE Government report also forecasts 

a domestic crop of oats at 1,411,000,000 
bushels compared with  1,239,000,000 
bushels actually harvested last year and 
with 1,450,000,000 bushels in the crop of 
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Eight Growing Natural Gas Companies 


form the foundation for investment in 


APPALACHIAN GAS CORPORATION 


N the Appalachian Gas group are eight growing companies, each of 
which, in proportion to the investment of Appalachian Gas Cor- 
poration therein, forms a keystone in the corporation’s capital structure. 


Companies in the Appalachian Gas Corporation Group include Ohio 
Southern. Gas Company, West Virginia Gas Corporation, Wayne 
United Gas Company, Ohio Valley Gas Corporation, Texas Gas 
Utilities Company and Ohio Kentucky Gas Company (the foregoing 
being subsidiaries) and Memphis Natural Gas Company and Allegheny 
Gas Corporation (in which substantial minority interests are owned). 


Each of these companies has a well-defined and constantly enlarging 
market. Except in one instance, they produce the major portion of the 
gas they sell, purchase the balance and transport the gas through their 
own lines to their respective markets. 


Long term contracts with important public utility and industrial com- 
panies which hold an important position in the country’s economic 
development afford to the companies in the Group an assured market 
for the major portion of their product. The Corporation is in an 
especially favorable position to benefit from the steadily increasing 
demand$ resulting from the opening up of new markets for natural 
gas. Such basically important factors provide an investment appeal 
peculiar to no other comparable industry at this time. 


Circulars describing the securities of this Corporation will 
be sent upon request. 


P.W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Minneapolis New Orleans San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

Grand Rapids Cleveland Portland, Me. St. Louis Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


























MAKE UP 
your Market Losses 
with Market Profits 


Lay the FOUNDATIONS of a new 
fund by following our “Continuous 
Working Plan for your Money.” It 
provides you with the fundamentals 
of income and profits. 


BY BEGINNING NOW you may 
be guided so as to take advantage 
of the important coming events in 
business and in the stock market. 
BABSON’S REPORTS have been a 
source of profit to thousands in both 
business and financial fields. Send 
for an outline of the Plan, without 
any obligation on your part — now 
—so as to start making up your 
market losses with profits. 


ne a ee ee eS eS ae 


fi Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc. { 
i Div. 37- Babson Park, Mass. I 
Send me, Free, complete details and your » 
: booklet, “Bigger Investment Returns.”’ 
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SWINGING WING 
FIXTURES 


For Displaying 


Maps, Charts, Blue- 

prints, | egg > Ad- {iii 

oertisme, S ee H 
Merc aan 








Made in 
many styles 
and sizes 
Get catalog 


Like vertical loose- 
leaf book. Both sides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material 
in compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 
ous styles and sizes.Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Whatever 
Your Question 


about words, persons, 
places, look it up in 


The ‘‘Supreme 
Aathority’’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIO NARY 


5, 32, 
subjects, and a 8. 00¢ 
Mens. Write for ; seoeen pages, 


@ & Cc. MERRIAM ‘COMPANY 
Springfield, M 








1928. The preceding estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are all based on 
its figures of October 1, 1930, which is 
the latest available report. 

The same report of the Department of 
Agriculture shows a decline from the pre- 
vious year for 1930 crops of corn, tobacco 
and hay. Crops which show an increase 
over 1929 include Winter wheat, Spring 
wheat, oat, barley, rye and sugar beets. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Far Below Last 

Year. Cuba Proposes New 

Sugar Plan. World Crop 

Lower 

ETROLEUM—tThe decline in domes- 

tic production of crude oil has not 

only continued in recent weeks but has 

actually made further headway in cumu- 

lative decline. The latest report of the 

American Petroleum Institute shows aver- 

age daily crude oil production in the 

United States at 2,366,000 barrels per day. 

This is a decline of 20,000 barrels per 

day in a single week. There have been 

only a few increases in production for any 

weeks in the past six months. Compared 

with the peak production of 1929 at 

2,973,450 barrels per day in the week 

ended August 31, 1929, the latest figures 

show a reduction of more than 600,000 
barrels per day. 


UGAR—One of the most important 

steps in the recent propaganda for 
stabilizing the Cuban sugar industry was 
ratified around the middle of October 
when Cuban sugar growers agreed to the 
proposal that 1,500,000 tons of sugar shall 
be withdrawn from the market and dis- 
tributed over a period of five years. 


U.S.ELECTRIC OUTPUT LOWER 
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President Machado of Cuba has issued 
the decree officially recognizing the new 
plan. It is stated that about 66 per cent. 
of the Cuban sugar producers are in favor 
of the proclamation. Under the plan, the 
Cuban sugar surplus will be turned over 
to the Government and the growers will 
be reimbursed through issuance of a new 
Government issue of 5% per cent. bonds 
which will have as their security the sugar 
deposited in the Government storehouses. 

Efforts are still being made to bring 
other nations into agreement on a plan 
for curtailing the output of sugar. 

Meanwhile the Department of Agricul- 
turs estimates the world sugar crop for 
1929-30 at 30,045,000 short tons. This is 





a decrease of nearly 400,000 tons below 
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the record crop of 30,435,000 tons pro- 
duced during the 1928-29 season. The 
world crop of beet sugar is only slightly 
lower but the cane crop shows a drop of 
nearly 2 per cent. under last year. 


SHIPPING 


Shipbuilding Industry 

Still Strong. New Winter 

Cruise Agreement. U. §, 
Trade Balance Larger 


HE ship building industry in the 
United States continues fairly pros- 
perous and prospects for the future 
are still bright with plans going forward 
for bidding on new ships, especially on the 
Eastern seaboard. Latest reports indicate 
that the ship building industry of the 
United States is just about four times as 
prosperous as it was only two years ago. 
The domestic ship building program calls 
for the expenditure of about $75,000,000 on 
new vessels in 1930 alone. 

The operating companies are not as 
prosperous as ship building concerns but 
are getting a fair amount of tonnage. The 
passenger lines experienced the first drop 
in European traffic during the past sum- 
mer which they have had in many years 
but it is reported as not being a very seri- 
ous decline. 


OW passenger lines are turning their 

attention to Winter cruises. An agree- 
ment has recently been signed among pas- 
senger lines operating cruises from the 
United States to the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America. The agreement 
is operative on passenger cruises during 
December when most of them begin and 
covers minimum fares and maintenance of 
such fares between Anchor, Cunard, Ham- 
burg-American, Swedish-American, U. S. 
Lines and a number of other factors. 


HE latest monthly report by the De- 

partment of Commerce shows foreign 
trade of the United States continuing to 
increase. Exports in September showed 
the second consecutive monthly gain with 
an increase of about $20,000,000 to $318,- 
000,000 for the month. At the same time 
imports showed an advance for the first 
time since last April with a final figure 
at $227,000,000 or a gain of about $10,000,- 
000 over the August figure. 

Despite the moderate increase in both 
exports and imports the total foreign trade 
for the United States for September of 
this year showed a loss of more than $250,- 
000,000 from the same month of 1929. 
The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States, however, showed an in- 
crease over both August, 1930 and Sep- 
tember, 1929. The balance of trade in 
favor of the United States during Septem- 
ber of this year amounted to $91,000,000 
against only about $85,000,000 in the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


British Employment Worst 

Since 1921. German Trade 

Gains as Bank Rate is 

Advanced 

HE LEAGUE—During the recent 
meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly it was decided to appoint com- 
mittees to study Premier Briand’s sug- 
gestion for a United States of Europe. It 
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was then feared that the idea would go 
over indefinitely but steps have now been 
taken to push the project. January 19th 
has been set as the first meeting date for 


' the Pan-Europe Union. The meeting will 
| be in Geneva and under the auspices of the 
» League of Nations. 
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REAT BRITAIN—Results of the 
great British Imperial Conference do 


» not appear to have been very striking but 
» more goodwill has probably been fostered 
) than is apparent at first glance. Great 
| Britain appears to have rejected the de- 
» mands of the British Dominions for an 
| Empire tariff wall. 


BRITISH EXPORTS at NEW LOW 
70 (- MILLIONS 9° £'s. 
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Meanwhile British unemployment has 
increased further to well over 2,000,000 un- 
employed. This is the highest unemploy- 
ment figure since 1921 with the exception 
of the general strike in 1926. 

The population ot Great Britain and 
Ireland has lately been placed at 48,684,000, 
a gain of a little over 100,000 in a single 
year. These figures are the last official 
estimate before the official Government 
— which will be taken in April of 

1, 


ERMANY—Chancellor Bruening is 

making slow but sure headway in the 
fight to save his Government from defeat 
as a result of the Fascist gains in the re- 
cent national election. In a final and hectic 
session of the Reichstag toward the close 
of October the Bruening Cabinet won a 
vote of confidence which upheld the Gov- 
ernment particularly in its international 
dealings. The Lower House immediately 
adjourned until December 3rd. 

The Reichsbank has raised its official 
rediscount rate from 4 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. The action is of especial importance 
because it is the first important bank rate 
advance in the past couple years. Most 
of the rates have been coming down 
throughout the world for over a year. 

For the nine months ended September 
30, 1930, Germany had a favorable trade 
balance of about $230,000,000. This record 
is a tribute to the rapid progress made 
since last April which was the first month 
Germany had shown a favorable trade 
balance in four years. 


RAZIL—The revolution in the great 

South American state of Brazil is 
shrouded in some mystery with press re- 
Ports rather meagre and both sides claim- 
ing constant victory. Unfavorable weather 
seems to have checked operations but the 
Situation remains serious with the cause 
of the Federal Government still in serious 
danger from the revolutionary forces. 























U. G. I. MANAGEMENT 





Pon nearly a half century the 
U. G. I. organization has been super- 
vising the operations of gas and electric 
companies under its control. It has 
endeavored to make available to their 
customers a higher standard of service 
at lower cost, larger and more stable 
dividends to the stockholder and better 
relations between customers, manage- 
ment and employees. 


This policy is reflected in the grow- 
ing use of gas and electricity. in the 
territories supplied by U. G. I. com- 
panies, which, despite the lower level 
of business, showed aggregate increases 
for the nine months ended September 
30, 1930, of 3.2 per cent. in electric 
sales and 6.9 per cent. in gas sales. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


The oldest public utility holding company in 
the United States. . .. An unbroken dividend 
record of forty-five years. 














Building a New Plant? 


Shawinigan territory offers an ideal combi- 
nation of important considerations to be 
taken into account in locating a new plant 
to serve the markets of Canada, the British 
Empire and the world. Descriptive booklet 
on request. 





Department of Development 
The Senate Water & Power Company 


Power Building - Craig Street West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Service 


Mailed on Request 
Ask for F. 448 
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Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
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Tobey EKirk 
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Members 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Bottom Has Not Yet Been Formed But Turn Seems 
Near and Gradual Accumulation Is Logical 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


LL signs and portents pointing to 
A betterment in the stock market have 
failed to bring about any depend- 
able bottom and the decline which began 
early in September has continued to pre- 
sent writing. In recent issues we have 


pointed out that from a purely technical 


' and long-range standpoint, prices of the 


accredited averages, including the New 
York Times index shown in the chart 
above, could continue this broad and ir- 
regular bear market on down toward the 
levels of 1926. 

We have also stated, however, that from 
a practical market standpoint there have 
been enough signals of strength and sup- 
port to lead us to a more favorable opin- 
ion than might be drawn from the purely 
technical, or chart, formations. 

We still allow the possibility of further 
spectacular declines, chiefly in the high- 
priced and low-yield issues, but it is our 
personal feeling, from past experience and 
taking all things into careful considera- 
tion, that this bear market is‘ nearing its 
end. 


OR one thing, from a standpoint of 

time, our bear market cycle should be 
very near completion. From the stand- 
point of numerous, though not all, funda- 
mentals, the bear market should soon re- 
verse itself. Action of the market itself 
also suggests that we are quite close to 
a turn into at least a good intermediate 
recovery. Perhaps the most powerful 
factor, however, which makes us more 
favorable toward the market for the long 
swing, is that of public psychology. 

Just as the public was unduly optimistic 
in the Summer of 1929, when the long bull 
market was nearing its close, so the public 
is today unduly pessimistic. The entire 
psychological situation is directly reversed 
now from the close of the bull market 
and so far as that factor is concerned it is 
one of the most favorable ones we have in 
suggesting an early turn from the bear 
market into a new upward trend. 


"THE declines of the past six weeks 

have broken through our possible 
near-by support levels so that there is now 
no logical figure we can quote where the 
bear market will end. We must watch 
the market itself and wait for its own 
action to establish a bottom. Before the 
end of the bull market in the Summer of 
1929 we were just as loathe to forecast 
exactly how high the bull move would go. 
All we could say then was that it had 
already gone too high, that the turn would 
come “soon” and that stocks should be 
sold for the long swing. Now we cannot 
forecast exactly how low the bear move- 
ment will go. All we can say is that many 
stocks are at bargain levels, that the turn 
should come “soon,” and that stocks ought 
to be bought, rather than sold, for the 
long swing. 

The man who is interested only in long- 
swing movements and is satisfied to let the 
other fellow scalp the last few points of 
a big move, made money by selling out 
several months before the end of the bull 
market last year. The same man, we be- 
lieve, will make money by beginning to 
purchase stocks, perhaps several months 
before the end of the present bear market. 


O summarize, we are still at this writ- 

ing in a major bear market; stocks 
ought to go down still further; but it 
appears that we are nearing the end of 
that bear market. We do not think there 
is any particular hurry about loading up 
with stocks and we would buy only strong 
issues and decidedly on a scale down. 
But we think far-sighted investors may 
now have 50 to 60 per cent. of their avail- 
able market funds in stocks. 


Prices may well go somewhat lower. 


No one knows exactly when or where 
the turn will come. But from a funda- 
mental standpoint the current broad period 
of months appears the most logical time 
to accumulate common stocks that we 
have witnessed in several years. 
OCTOBER 23, 1930. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES — 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 









INCORPORATED 
40 Wall Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Rochester Buffalo Baltimore St. Louis Seattle Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Hartford Scranton Albany Cincinnati 
New Orleans Birmingham Portland, Ore. Newark Jamestown Elmira 


























(OF DELAWARE) 
oe 


Controlling utility properties operating in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida 
serving over 2,000 cities and towns with a population 
estimated to be in excess of 7,900,000. 


GW 


Over 72% of the gross earnings is derived from the electric business. This part of the 
business is of a particularly well-balanced character. About one-half of the electric revenue 
is from lighting service which divides about equally between residence and commercial 
lighting while the remaining half is principally from power, a small portion being de- 
livered to other public utilities. Some 7% of gross is derived from gas operation, 15% 
comes from transportation and the remainder, or 6%, from heating, water, ice, coal and 
miscellaneous sources. 


The Common Stock is owned by more than 110,000 stockholders, the Preferred Stock by 
19,000 stockholders, and the preferred stocks of subsidiary companies by over 100,000 
stockholders most of whom are residents of the territories served. 





The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
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Wil you know 


when 
Business 


Ti URNS 
Coenen’? 


HE business man who will Al 

sufficiently in advance, when 
business “turns the corner”, will 
possess information of inestimable 
value—both as regards his busi- 
ness and his investments. 






The scattered bullish items that have 
appeared in the newspapers from 
time to time since last October's 
stock market decline do not give a 
true picture of the whole situation. 


Shrewd investors base their invest- 
ments on the general trend of 
business — a reliable barometer. 


The truth about business today is 
this: while practically at bottom, it 
will hardly decline materially lower. 
Commodity prices are stabilizing; a 
turn for the better is noticeable in 
some lines. Business is in the process 
of forming a “U” shaped bottom. 
The absolute low point of the de- 
pression is about at hand, and be- 
yond that conditions will begin to 
change materially for the better. 
Every Brookmire client will be ad- 
vised, sufficiently in advance, of the 
point at which we consider business to 
have “turned the corner’’. To illus- 
trate the completeness of our service 
we will gladly send you the Brookmire 
Forecaster analyzing business condi- 
tions and our current analysis of con- 
ditions in the Motor Industry. 


The Coupon Brings these At Once 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I would like to receive a copy of the Brookmire Fore- 
caster, analyzing current business conditions. Also your 


Special Report No. A-285 covering the Motor Industry 
for the first half of 1930. 


Name 





Address 





City. o | ER A . 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


S. Dairy Products Company con- 

*trols a chain of companies engaged 
in the distribution of milk and other 
dairy products in the Middle Atlantic 
States together with a company in At- 
lanta and several in Florida. The com- 
pany has 21,000 shares of 7% first pre- 
ferred stock and 11,000 of 8% second 
preferred stock. It also has 153,000 of 
class A common stock and 271,000 of 
class B common stock. 

The current position as of December, 
1929, shows a ratio of 1% to 1 with the 
sale of additional treasury stock. This 
has been increased to over 2 to 1. Sales 
of the company this year is expected to 
be the largest in the history of the com- 
pany in excess of $28,000,000. 

After allowance for preferred divi- 
dends, this is expected to be in excess 
of $10 a share for the A stock and $3 
a share on the B. Both classes of pre- 
ferred are convertible and are exchange- 
able into A stock on the basis of 1% 
shares of A for each share of preferred. 

The A stock is really a preferred stock 
which is entitled to a $6 dividend before 
the B stock gets anything. After pay- 
ment of $6 on A stock, all remaining 
dividend payments go to the B. The 
A stock is also convertible into the B. 
As the A stock is selling around 52 and 
the B stock around 14, the conversion 
privilege does not seem to be of any 
immediate value. 

The A stock at present is paying $5 
but would appear to be in a position to 
pay the full rate at any time the com- 
pany desires. The A stock is recom- 
mended for investment in that it yields 
8% and will yield about 10 if a $6 divi- 
dend rate is paid. The B stock is recom- 
mended as a promising long term specu- 
lation. Both stocks are listed on the New 
York Curb market and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 


| mpiney & FORD is a leading factor 
in the corn products business. It 
has also developed very successfully a 
list of package goods which include such 
well known products as Brer Rabbit 
molasses, Penick syrup and salad oil, 
Penford corn sugar and syrup, Douglas 
starches and feeds and Vermont Maid 
blended, and maple syrups. 

Package goods now approximate one 
third of the sales of the company. The 
company has only 8,655 of preferred 
stock outstanding and’no funded debt. 
The common stock consists of 424,965 
shares. Cash call loans and government 
bonds are approximately three times 
current liabilities of 866,422 according 
to the balance sheet of 1929. The divi- 
dend rate is $1. 


time the company has shown remark- 
able improvement in its balance sheet 
and would appear that everything pos- 
sible had been written off and the ac- 
counting methods are of the most con- 
servative. Earnings of the first half of} 
the year are $2.14 against $2 in the same 
period last year. This will mean better 
than last year and at its current 
price of 35, the stock is selling about 
nine times earnings. The cheapness of 
corn is a decidedly favorable factor and 
one which is likely to be in its favor 
for some time. 

Although the current yield is low, 
prospects for a higher one are very 
good. When business conditions gen- 
erally get getter, it would only take 
about five months’ earnings to retire the 
balance of the preferred stock. We feel 
the long term prospects for this com- 
pany are excellent and an investment in 
this stock should show a handsome profit 
over a period of time. 


HE present market situation is 

practically the reverse of last year. 
Last year prices were being carried to 
heights which appeared ridiculous in 
view of current prospective earnings 
and the asset position of the companies. 
This year the same thing is true in the 
opposite direction. 

Over a period of time, these two fac- 
tors are bound to determine the selling 
price and the farther public hysteria car- 
ries prices away from a justifiable nor- 
mal, the more certain is the speedy re- 
trend to that normal. There are count- 
less stocks at the present time which at 
any reasonable gauge of value are worth 
in excess of their selling price. 

It is to be expected that the public in 
general, influenced by the fears which 
were aroused from the facts and theories 
presented in the newspapers, will not 
become bullish until there is tangible 
evidence which gives a basis for change 
of sentiment. By that time, prices will 
have seen their lows and will be on their 
way up again. 

The writer does not feel, personally, 
the market has yet seen a bottom but 
does believe that another substantial sell- 
ing wave will establish that base upon 
which the next bull market can be built. 


A S a final word, he takes the position 
that stocks sold at the present time 
are unlikely to be profitably replaced; on 
the other hand, he would defer new com- 
mitments until the market had either 
proven itself from present levels or was 
subjected to another good break in 
prices. At a guess he would say that the 
September-October reaction is about 
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alf off i... present pessimism, business conditions in this 
Nee country are within the control of the business organi- 
ye zations of America. Business will be bad or better according 
cp to what they do or omit to do. 
~" Sales can be made— now. For example, electric refrigera- 
bee. tors, though an outstanding convenience, are not an absolute 
ger necessity. People can live without them. Yet in a coopera- ' 
re the tive campaign with manufacturers, these Companies so/d more 
ps: than six million dollars worth of electric refrigerators to apatt- 
a ment house owners and private homes in the period from 


May Gth to September 30th. 


n is 
year, 


These Companies, because of their belief that present con- 


=> ditions are merely temporary, are spending this year seventy-six 
— million dollars on a construction program to take care of future 
nies, 

1 the power requirements of business and homes in the Metropolitan 


fac- 


district—increasing our generating capacity, putting overhead 
— lines underground, modernizing our distribution system. Inci- 


nor- dentally, they are buying materials and equipment which 
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NOW 


is the Time to Make 


Extraordinary 
Profits 


in the Stock Market 


The way to profit most in the Stock Market is 
to: 
1. Buy near the bottom of a bear market. 


2. Buy a stock that represents one of the 
strongest, most undervalued and active 
issues on the Board. 


It is our contention that the bear market is just 
about over. Moreover, we are now recommend- 
ing for immediate purchase a stock that obviously 
is one of the outstanding Bargains listed on the 
Exchange. This security: 


1. Is one of the Board’s finest and most 
profitable trading mediums. 


2. Is enjoying such prosperous conditions 
that the company’s directors just or- 
dered an extra dividend. 


3. Could easily bring substantial profits 
in the next few months. 


4. Is not only one of America’s premier 
industrials but enjoys unexcelled market 
sponsorship as well. 


5. Recently selling at a price that may 


never again be witnessed. 


. 


6. Is an excellent purchase tor interme- 
diate market swings as well as for the 
long pull. 


A Special Bulletin containing a detailed analysis 
of this Bargain Stock is now being mailed to 
our subscribers. A copy will be sent to you 
free upon request. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU 


Incorporated 
Div. 801, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
eee 











~ Dividends: 





United States Realty and 
Improvement Company 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

The directors of this company wday declared a 
dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) on each share of 
its stock without nominal or par value issued and out- 
standing, payable on December 15th, 1930, to holders 
of record of such stock at the close of business on 
November 14th, 1930. 
T. BLACK, Treasurer. 


Dated, New York, October 16, 1930. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 13 
A quarterly dividend (No. 13) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on November 15th, 1930 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 


October 24th, 1930. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, Oct. 16, 1930. 





National Power & Light Company 
Common Stock Dividend 

A quarterly dividend cf twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of National Power 
& Light Company has been declared for pay- 
ment December 1, 1930, to holders of record of 
Common Stock at the close of business Novem- 
ber 8, 1930. 


A. C, RAY, Treasurer. 





T IS not possible to say anything 
cheerful about railway conditions or 
prospects. Total earnings in August, 
the last month for which complete sta- 
tistics are available, were 21 per cent. 
less than in August of last year, the 
largest decline yet reported. By a reduc- 


tion of 17% per cent. in operating 
expenses the railways succeeded in 


reporting the usual decline in net operat- 
ing income of about 33 per cent., but the 
reduction in operating expenses was so 
large as to show that it was accomplished 
largely by curtailing maintenance. The 
decline in car loadings in September 
was almost 19 per cent., or relatively 
more than in any preceding month since 
the depression began, and in conse- 
quence the earnings reported for that 
month cannot be expected to be any 
more favorable than those made in 
August. Car loadings in the first week 
of October showed a decline almost as 
great as in September, and they have 
to be compared with a week last year 
when traffic already was beginning to 
slip. 

The writer has predicted in articles in 
ForseEs that a seasonal increase in traffic 
would be reported in the last one-third 
of the year. This prediction is not being 
vindicated by developments. It looks 
very much now as if the decline in traffic 
throughout the year would be at least 
relatively as.great as it was during the 
first two-thirds of the year. 


T= net return reported by the rail- 
4 ways for the first eight months of the 
year was at the annual rate of 3.59 per 
cent. on their property investment, and 
in August, 3.38 per cent. For the rail- 
ways in the Eastern district in the first 
eight months it was 4.02 per cent., in the 
Southern district, 2.61 per cent., and in 
the Western district, 3.39 per cent. Even 
this poor showing has been secured only 
by extremely drastic retrenchments 
within recent months. The railways are 
suffering both from the effects of the 
present depression and from previous 
losses of traffic, the full effects of which 
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Railroad Prospects Cause Concern 


Executives Worried About 
Rates and Growing Competition 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Editor, Railway Age 


are now being felt. by practically all of 
the Class I systems. 

The depression of 1921 was severe; 
but in that year railway freight business 
was 22 per cent. greater than in 1911, 
ten years before, and passenger business 
was 10 per cent. greater. The depres- 
sion this year is not as severe as that of 
1921, but the freight business being 
handled is slightly smaller than that of 
1920, ten years ago, and the passenger 
business being handled is 40 per cent. 
less. These are the cumulative results 
of the steady losses of passenger busi- 
ness for ten years and the reduction in 
growth of freight business, which was 
only one-third as great annually in the 
nine years ending with 1929 as it was 
annually in the thirty years ending with 
1920. 

I do not believe railway executives 
ever were more alarmed by railway 
prospects than they are now. They have 
been concerned in the past as to whether 
they would be allowed to charge high 
enough rates for handling a rapidly 
growing traffic. They are concerned 
now both about the rates they are going 
to be allowed to charge, in view of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recent decision in the grain rate case, 
and about how much traffic they are 
going to have when business revives. 
The way the motor bus, and especially 
the motor truck, are cutting into traffic 
is the subject of very serious consider- 
ation, and the prospect in addition of 
the development of an extensive system 
of inland waterways to “relieve” rail- 
ways when their most vital need is for 
more traffic does not make them more 
cheerful. 

The extent of the retrenchments 
being made is indicated by the fact that 
in July the number of employees had 
been reduced to 1,531,711, or 213,185 less 
than in July, 1929, and even 103,000 less 
than in July, 1921. Unless there is soon 
a change for the better the nation will 
soon have a railroad problem upon its 
hands as serious as any with which it 
has ever been confronted. 





— Has the Worst Been— 
Passed Now? 


Our latest forecast covers this; 
also these stocks, whether to 
Buy, Hold, Sell, or Exchange— 

Nat’l Dairy? Anaconda? 
Amer. Loco.? Hudson Mot.? 
U. S. Steel? Pan Amer. B? 
Woolworth? U. S. Rubber? 


Sample copy free. Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook” 


American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg.. New York 


























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed | 


| 
Ten minutes a week, if you read the | 
Bache Review, will keep you informed | 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 

cial and financial situation. | 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1929 


No 762 $38 $7.75 

No 2,178 86 12.60 

No 1,256 30 3.79 

25 2,474 55 8.02 
600 


No 770s 82 5.40 
No 1,830 66. 10.02 
100 450 138 8.39 
100 13,480 128 12.57 
400 i 


50 8826 861 7.83 
No 3,577 24 ee 
600 


No 600 833 3.49% 
100 2,417 254 22.70 
100 813 223 14.47 
25 2,682 54 6.20 
No 173 8&3 21.23? 


100 2,560 136 10.31 
25 2,257 28 3.25 
No 3,202 144 11.01 


100 1,354 161 9.14 

100 «= 350 «112,—'sis«i S98 
No 638 33 11.03 

No 4409 53 7.11 
N 9 1.47 
No 99% 17 Nil 
No 5,844 25 3.03 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Earns, 1930 


m=months 


$5.02, 9 m 
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1.04, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(i) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


Div. 

Rate 
PiSe TROGUCHION «6.550.050.6050 $3 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
Als Chalmers... ....<..0<. 3 
Bove) | 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive......... 4 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
Amer. TE @ Del. ..csess 9 
Amer: Woole®......0..000 He 
Anaconda Copper.......... 2.50 
Amdes GGPpe®.......0s26.60 1 
Atsmour of 10. “A”. ...04+ ie 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topcka & S..F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining..:....... 1 
Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 
Barnsdall “A”... ccccssess 2 
Bethlehem Steel........... 6 
Borden Company.......... 3 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
BOW SIG is oss cec sess s 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
California Packing ........ 4 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 5 
Celotex Company......... is 
Cerro G6 Paseo... +... 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs: Company. ..s..2< «0.02 2.40 
Chegsler SOBER ss o06s000%0% 3 
08 MoOBiccuaccescssse%> 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 2 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 


Commercial Credit......... 2 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Or a a 2.50 
Continental Motors........ a 
Continental Oil (Dei.).... 


Corn Prods. Refining...... ‘da 
Crucible Seth. .0<cccesesss 5 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Davison Chemical ......... ox 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PARE Bes os 0 sdvevn cage sees as 
Pounmetion (60. cscs o..0406 
PLGCHOE TORRBS 6.6 s0scee ce 4 
General Asphalt........... 4 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Pods. ......<..00% 3 


General Motors........... 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
Goemrich, Bi Biccssccsecs yh 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motors..... 


Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Guilt States Steel: ........ - 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Maison, Motor «..2.. 00% 3 
PIMPS BROW oo. a ccccae ccs me 
Ditinois Central .:icsic,c00%0%% 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 

Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
Ent, THAPVOSIEE. 6.6 ieecce ess 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 
Int. Paper & Power “A”.. .. 
pc ae oa eS 2 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Guide 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; ’20-’29* 
355- 65; ’24-’29 
200- 26; ’20-’29* 
185- 39; ’27-’29 
116- 75; ’25-’29 
145- 65; ’23-’29 
293- 43; ’22-’29* 
96- 36; ’22-’29 
310-114; ’22-’29 
166- 6; ’20-'29 
175- 28; ’24-’29* 

8- 30; ’28-’29 
27- 5; ’25-29 
76- 25; ’25-’29 
298- 97; °24-’29 
268- 83; 22-29 
154- 30; ’23-’29* 
514- 68; ’28-’29 


145- 40; ’23-’29 
56- 10; ’22-’29 
141- 37; ’23-’29 
187- 53; ’25-’29* 
82- 9; °23~-’29 
249- > *24-’29 
56- 29; ’26-’29 
249- 29; ’25~-29* 


85- 60; ’26-’29 
99- 32; ’26-’29 
86- 31; ’26-’29 
120- 23; ’20-’29 
280- 54; ’22-’29* 
45- 3; ’22-’29 
76- 32; ’24-’29 
141- 26; 25-29 
181- 41; °22-"29* 


81- 21; ’20-’29* 
230- 93; ’20-’29 
173-108 ; ’22-’29 
503- 80; ’22-’29* 


87- 15; ’25-’29 
94- 10; ’23-’29 


184- 13; ’23-’29 
109- 20; ’26-’29 


97- 23; ’20-’29 
403- 79; ’26-’29* 
137- 35; ’26-’29* 
282- 33; ’25-’29* 
153- 60; ’25-’29 
143- 80; ’27-’29 
109- 17; ’20-’29 
155- 45; ’27-’29 
61- 7; ’25-’29 
128- 50; ’22-’29 
96- 40; ’25-’29 


74- 20; ’24-’29 
140- 19; ’22-’29 
84- 9; ’20-’29 


154-113; ’26-’29 
62- 9; '22’29 
255- 83; ’24-’29 
395- 65; ’20-’29* 
270- 24: ’25-’29 
92- 20; ’20-’29 
201- 53; ’23-’29 


High Low: Prices 


1563%4- 963% 
343 -199%4 
68 - 39% 
156%4-108%4 


513%- 225% 
2633%4- 72% 


12256- 79% 
34 5% 


110%4- 69% 
Y- 60% 
7834- 583% 
178%4-107 
42 - 37% 
51%- 25 


77%2- 49% 
a 7 


6836. 3156 
513%- 41 


,. = 
14%- 4% 
4354- 1834 
181-145 
153-105 
14534- 905% 
103%4- 44 
6334- 337% 
28%4- 7 
5514- 33 


71%- 29% 
9536- 50% 
61%- 46% 
54%4- 32% 
106%- 56 

106%- 3414 
58%- 15% 
96%- 39% 
133%- 4 

102 - 64% 
80 - 28 


533%- 41 
62%- 21% 
265%- 7% 


13634- 99 

3934- 2036 
197%-131 

11534- 5734 
4434- 1634 
31%- 8% 
7734- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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(u) Plus 5% in 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 1,180 $10 $1.03 $1.78, 9 m Kelvinator Corp........... i 91- 5; ’26-’29 26%- 7% 9 - 
No 9,370 31 i Kennecott Copper.......... $2 156- 14; ’20-’29 6234- 26 26 79 
No 826 1 ) ier Kolster Radio............. : 96- 3; 26-29 84- 1% 2 - 
10 = 5,518 20 2.68 1.73, 9 m BN POON «6k waislareie eden 1.60 92- 28; ’26-’29 363%4- 26% 27 = «6.2 
No. 1,726 30 a 0 060—t(C Ss Kroger Grocery........... lu 145- 35; ’24-’29* 4814- 21 24 9.0 
50 1,210 101 6.08 0.69, 6 m Leigh Valley... .c..iiosess 3.50 127- 40; ’22-’29 84%- 54 55 6.7 
25 ~=-:1,754 33 ee Liggett & Myers “B”....... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’29 1143%- 85 88 58 
No 1,364 38 7.913 7.64, 9 m PPS a ae eee 3 85- 14; ’23-’29 9534- 42% 57 5.3 
25 500 su re Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’29* 70%4- 50% 54 49 
No _ 1,909 20 ere Lorillard Tobacco ......... «. 47- 14; ’24-’29 281%- 14% 15 a 
No 755 73 9.05 2.49, 6 m OE GME voosa.s.0 50.010 6 242- 25; ’20-’29 8814- 42% 45 12.4 
No: 1,304 35 6.86 6.70 Oe oe | error 3au 382- 70; ’25-"29* 15914-10634 112 8&1 
No 1,899 47 4.09 1.45, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... Z 62- 22; ’20-’29 33 - 18 18 10.9 
No 809 =111 5.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 2 66- 7; ’22-’29 6654- 26% 27—s‘t1.1 
100 828 124 10.42 0.67, 6 m Missouri. Pacific........... hi 101- 8; ’22-’29 9814- 42 43 ‘4 
No 4,621 33 1 | eee Montgomery Ward........ 3 400- 42; ’26-’29 49%- 21% 25 12.0 
No 2,730 20 6.60° 2.01, 9 m ee 4 119- 52; ’26-’29 5814- 29% a i133 
10 35,524 19 3.01 0.70, 3 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’29* 93 - 71 a 66335 
No 717 10 | | ee Nat. Bellas Hess.......... sis 250- 9; ’23-’29 93 - 71 a 0635 
No _ 1,190 29 7.01 1.84, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 4a 149- 37; ’26-’29 8314- 30 33 12.0 
No 5,160 16 4.04 2.16, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2t 134- 30; ’24-’29 62 - 40% 43 84 
100 310 181 (3? | re ig Ea ene 5 210- 63; ’20-’29*  18914-116% 120 4.3 
No 5,431 20 5) / TO rre Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; °26-’29 5834- 30% 34 = 3.0 
100 4994 165 16.89 4.63, 6 m New York Central........ 8 257-117; ’26-'29 19234-135%4 138 5.8 
100 337 214 15.50 Nil, 9 m N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 6 241- 67; ’23-’29 144 - 88% 89 86.5 
100 1,571 124 11.73 3.06, 6 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart...- 6 133- 14; ’24-’29 12814- 89% 92 «6.3 
100 1,407 216 29.06 10.15, 6 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123 ; ’25-’29 265 -212% 215 45 
No 5,576 30 481 4.88, 12 m North American........... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’29 132%- 80% 86 10.0 
100 2,480 179 i fe Northern Pacific........... 5 119- 50; ’22-’29 97 - 55% 59 8.5 
25 3,195 25 i oe Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’29* 74%%- 46% 49 41 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 0.37, 6 m Packard Motors........... 1 163- 10; ’22-’29* 23%- 9% 10 10.0 
50 2,422 65 — wedeas Pan-American Pet. “B”. ‘ 96- 38; ’22-’29 6714- 47% 48 ~ 
No 2,685 36 5.39 4.59,9 m Paramount Publix......... 4 154- 35; ’20-’29 77%4- 46% 50 68.0 
50 11,233 93 8.82 2.31, 6 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 110- 33; ’22-’29 8654- 64% 67 ~—s- 6.0 
100 450 162 13.93 1.07, 6 m Pere Marquette ........... 7.50a 260- 67; ’26-’29 16414-125 126 66.0 
No 2,593 39 5.19 1.38, 6 m Phillips Petroleum......... 2 70- 16; ’20-’29 4434- 21 2 867 
No 390 72 e- 0—t—ié« Kw Pressed Steel Car......... , 80- 6; ’26-’29* 16%- 4% 5 - 
No 5,368 31 rr Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’29 12334- 80% 84 3.8 
No 3,874 86 5:23 2.54, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated..... 4 200- 73; ’21-’29 893%4- 555% 57 7.0 
No 6,526 6 1.58 Nil, 6 m Radio Corporation......... a 420- 26; ’24-’29* 6934- 20% 24 . 
50 ~=1,400 91 ee Ee goat i cictssiaie 6c 4 148- 52; ’22-’29 141%4- 94 97 42 
No 1,335 6 2.60" 3.514 Remington-Rand, Inc...... 1.60 58- 20; ’27-’29 46%4- 18 19 7.4 
10 # 2,000 16 Sere BOG OOPS ak 350s e:600.0 0:0 0.80 35- 10; ’22-’29 14%- 8% ma 62 
No 1,985 91 5.508 Nil, 6 m mepubuc Steel... cscicces oe 146- 40; ’22-’29* 79%4- 18 20 ‘e 
100 654 120 11.82 1.21, 6 m St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 134- 19; ’24-’29 118%- 64% 70 11.7 
No 4,637 — 8 «6. eeieas Sears Roebuck............ 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’29 10054- 4854 52 49 
No 5,500 50 2.82 0.45, 9 m Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 2 46- 15; ’22-’29 32 - 13% 14 14.1 
100 100 191 = ——*«w Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... ae 144- 21; ’20-’29 56%4- 20 21 & 
100 3,723 168 a re Southern Pacific........... 6 158- 78; ’22-’29 127 -104 106 = 5.7 
100 1,298 193 11.65 0.36, 6 m Southern Railway ......... 165- 17; ’22-’29 13634- 6834 72 11.1 
No 12,652 4 1.37 0.57, 6 m Standard Brands.......... 1.50 89- 20; ’26-’29 291%4- 153% 17. 82 
No 2,163 35 6.59 6.41, 12 m Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 244- 40; ’25-’29 1291%4- 72% 77 =—44 
No 13,016 46 S68-  swrass Standard Oil of California. 2.50 82- 51; ’26-’29 75 - 51% 53 5.0 
25 25,400 45 vp iie_hG—__ia-erre. Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 83- 31; ’22-’29 84%- 54% | 2¢ 
25 17,809 31 oS ce Standard Oil of New York 1.60 48- 30; ’24-’29 403%- 26 275.5 
10 ~—-:1,299 24 5.37 1.17, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 126- 21; ’20-’29 47 -17% 19 10.3 
No _ 1,960 50 5.33 1.03, 6 m Studebaker Corp.......... 3 98- 30; ’24-’29 471%4- 23% 24 12.1 
25 9,850 45 C—O Texas Corporation......... 3 75- 45; ’26-’29 60%4- 41% 43 68 
No 2,540 | 6.40 4.25, 9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 85- 39; ’26-’29 673%- 48% 52 78 
No 2,402 20 6.20 2.54, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 154- 29; ’22-’29* 8914- 4934 52 5.9 
20 3=3,291 12 a) | ene Tepaceo Prodgucts i....05 0 = 118- 1; ’22-’29* 61%4- 2% 3 - 
No 697 35 10.11 3.81, 9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 182- 76; ’23-°29* 138 - 65 70) «7.1 
25 4,174 43 3.56 1.84, 9 m Union Oil of California.... 2v 59- 35; ’24-’29 50 - 28 30 142 
100 2,222 193 oS, rrr TRIOM, PACUAC 6.600.005.0000 10 298-126; ’24-’29 24234-192%4 198 5.1 
No _ 1,835 9 4.02 0.86, 6 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 31; 1929 99 - 32% 36 ss 
No 2,925 78 6.78 3.98, 9 m Une Petit... scacccsccws 4 159- 98; ’26-’29 105 - 70 72 654 
20 600 45 2.74 1.76, 6 m U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 300- 12; ’22-’29* 38%- 1814 26 fd 
No 373 102 12.63 1.48, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 244- 37; ’22-’29 13934- 5814 61 9.5 
No 397 22 Nil Nil, 9 m ae FS ee se 51- 5; 27-29 15%4- 6 7 is 
No 995 63 3.48* 3.41, 6 m U. S. Realty & Improve... «3 120- 48; ’25-’29 75%4- 32 35 = 8.6 
No 1,464 44 Nil Nil, 6 m Wi; Te PRUMDEL. ioe ccna m 97- 15; ’22-’29 35 ~ it 12 me 
100 8,570 204 21.19 6.56, 6 m i NR os caiscin-c nace 7 262- 70; ’20-’29 19834-14414 149 47 
100 667 160 5.68 Nil, 6 m Wabash Railway.......... 96- 6; ’22-’29 673%- 21% 23 a 
No 2,627 18 6.333 3.67, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... 138- 7; ’24-’29 80%- 16% 22 : 
100 1,024 198 15.13 6.44, 9 m Western Union............ 8 272- 89; ’22-’29 21934-133%4 141 = 5.7 
No 3,172 20 2.78 1.26, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 68- 36; ’27-’29 52 - 33 3405.9 
50 2,589 87 10.15 4.25,9 m Westinghouse Electric..... 5 293- 49; ’22-’29 20114-1055% 113 44 
50 800 55 3.59 1.31, 6 m White Motors ............- 2 105- 27; ’22-’29 43 - 27 29 «6.9 
5 3,000 19 Nil Nil, 6 m Willys-Overland .......... < 35- 5: 25-29 11 - 4 5 a 
10 9,750 16 ae 0ti‘(t*«‘«C wen Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 52; ’26-’29* 723%%- 515% 64 37 


























*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
ended April 30. (zg) Year ended June 30. (i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
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FORBES for 


Favorite Common Stocks Selected 


by Leading Fixed Trusts 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Common Stocks Favored by Fixed Trusts 








Approx. Stock 1929 1930 Range 

Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 

American Can......... lll $5* 4.5% 2,473,998 $8.02 156% 108% 
NE of the inter- Atchison ...........0. 195 10 5.2 2,416,293 22.69 242% 194° Besides raw material 
esting phenomena sources, the corporation 
in this year of Otis Elevator .......... 57 2% 44 2,000,000 3.99 8036 55 controls transportation 
financial and _ business facilities such as rail- 
depression has been the GRAS COPD. 4 .cccdcene 43 3 7.0 9,850,000 4.90 60%2 42% road properties and lake 
3 shipping. It extended 
Se = sion Cathite,....... 60 2.60 44 9,000,743 3.94 10636 59 gg > aa 


Sponsors of these or- 
ganizations have pur- 
chased millions of dol- 
lars worth of common 
stocks of leading cor- 


United States Steel.... 145 7 4.8 


(*) Including extras. 


8,560,876 21.19 


Pacific Coast last year 
by taking over the Col- 
umbia Steel Corpora- 
tion. The company is a 
leading factor in the 


19834 144% 





porations and deposited 
them with trustees, who 
in turn have issued certificates or shares 
to be sold to investors. 

A study of several portfolios reveals 
many similarities in selections. Such favor- 
ites, for instance, as American Can, 
American Telephone, General Electric, 
Consolidated Gas, United States Steel, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Cor- 
poration, Atchison and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road appear in almost all such groups. 
What the effect will be of the continued 
withdrawal of these stocks from the open 
market investment bankers hesitate to say. 

Some market observers insist the de- 
cline in common stocks of the best grade 
would have been more pronounced but for 
the purchases for fixed trust portfolios, 
while others declare such commitments 
have had little if any general market in- 
fluence, the fact remains that large blocks 
of leading stocks are gradually being 
withdrawn from the open market to be de- 
posited with trust companies. 

Stocks selected by sponsors of the bet- 
ter known fixed trusts have been chosen 
on. their record for financial strength, 
favorable earnings, competence of manage- 
ment and prospects for future growth. It 
remains to be seen how many will survive 


form of extra cash or stock dividends, sub- 
scription rights or split-ups, and, as some 
fixed trusts follow the policy of distribut- 
ing such extra receipts these stocks are 
counted on to swell disbursements on the 
trust shares. Some observers point out 
that, since the greatest profits in the last 
ten or twenty years have been made in 
shares of companies unheard of in 1910, 
the most promising investments in the next 
ten or twenty years may be in concerns as 
yet unformed. 

Among the leading industrial and rail- 
road stocks selected for inclusion by many 
of the large fixed trusts are American 
Can, United States Steel, Otis Elevator, 
Union Carbide & Carbon, Texas Corpora- 
tion, and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Bape United States Steel Corporation, 
whose junior stock has strengthened 
its claim for recognition as a market 
leader, has weathered the business reces- 
sion in better fashion than in several pre- 
vious periods of trade slackening. Already 
the world’s leading iron and steel pro- 
ducer, the company has taken steps to en- 
large its influence by acquiring assets of 
the Oil Well Supply Company. 


cement field through the 
Universal Atlas Com- 
pany of which it owns control. 

Although operations have fallen off con- 
siderably in comparison with last year, 
they have held above low levels recorded 
in previous business recessions. 

Funded debt, sharply reduced last year, 
amounts to only a little more than $100,- 
000,000. An issue of $360,281,100 of 7 per 
cent. preferred stock is followed by 
8,560,876 shares of $100 par value common 
stock. 

Net income has declined perceptibly 
from last year, but last year’s figures es- 
tablished a record for peace-time opera- 
tions. In the first six months of 1930 net 
income amounted to $67,905,000, equal to 
$6.46 a share on common stock, compared 
with $96,011,000, or $11.72 a share, in the 
first half of 1929. For all of 1929 net 
income totaled $197,593,000, equal to 
$21.19 a share, compared with $114,174,- 
000, or $12.50 a share, in 1928, 

Dividends on the junior shares are being 
paid at the annual rate of $7 a share. 
Distributions, with extras, have been at 
this rate since 1924, previous to which the 
annual rate was $5 a year. An extra pay- 
ment of 25 cents a share was made in 


1923. 





the test of time a de-— 
cade of two hence. Still 


NOTHER market 





the selections represent 85% 
the opinion of financial 
experts of the present 
day and for the most 
part are the best avail- 80 


a of COMMON STOCK of U.S. STEEL HELD ZyINVESTORS 


favorite is the 
common stock of the 
American Can Conm- 
pany, one of the largest 





able equity stocks that 
could be named, repre- 


manufacturers in the 
world of tin and other 
containers, used chiefly 
by producers of pack- 
aged foods and chemi- 





senting an accurate 
cross-section of the 75 
market. 


Most of constituent 
companies have liberally 
rewarded stockholders 70- 























cals. 
This concern, too, has 
withstood remarkably 











1926 





in recent years in the 


1927 1928 1929 


well the adverse influ- 


1930 ence of business unset- 
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-year declined to $12,780,000, or $1.42 a 






1930 


tlement, and 1930 earnings are expected to 
approach 1929 figures. Vegetable and 
fruit packs have been up to expectations, 
while the carry-over canned goods appar- 
ently has not been burdensome. The re- 
sult has been a continued good demand for 
the company’s products, while raw material 
costs have been somewhat reduced. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of $41,233,300 of 7 
per cent. preferred and 2,473,998 shares of 
$25 par value common stock. ; 

Net income rose last year to $22,724,000, 
or $8.02 a share on the common, from 
$19,863,000, or $6.86 a share, in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid on a regular 
annual basis of $4 a share, the rate having 
been increased last February from $3 a 
share. An extra dividend of $1 a share is 
to be paid November 15. 

LEADING factor in the chemical 
- field, the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, is a holding Company formed 
to unite several nationally known con- 
cerns, such as the Union Carbide Com- 
pany, National Carbon Company, Prest- 
QO-Lite Company and others. 

Among the company’s wide variety of 
chemical products probably the most im- 
portant is calcium carbide, from which 
acetylene gas is generated. Others include 
iron alloys used in the manufacture of 
steel and various kinds of industrial alco- 
hols, solvents, anti-freeze mixtures, etc. 

A funded debt of about $12,750,000 is 
followed by 9,000,743 shares of capital 
stock at no par value. 

Net income in the first six months this 


share, from $14,528,000, or $1.75 a share, 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net.income rose last year, however, to 
$35,427,000, or $3.49 a share, from $30,- 
577,000, or $3.72 a share, in 1928, giving 
effect to the three-for-one split in the 
stock. 
Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2.60 a share on the junior stock, 
equal to $7.80 a share on the old stock 
before the three-for-one split, previous to 
which the rate had been $6 a share. Sub- 
scription rights last year had an average 
value of about $3. 
OMMON stock of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe has come to be 
regarded in recent years as the premier 
railroad equity investment. The system’s 
lines, extending from Chicago to the Pa- 
cific Coast at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and to the Gulf of Mexico at 
Galveston, include more than 13,100 miles. 
The system serves a territory that has 
grown rapidly in recent years, and its 
freight traffic density has reflected the ex- 
pansion with steady gains for years. Pro- 
ducts of mines contribute the largest part 
of freight handled. 
The company has a funded debt of 
about $311,000,000, $124,172,800 5 per 
cent. preferred and 2,416,293 common 
shares of $100 par value. An issue of 
about $30,000,000 4%4s are outstanding 
convertible into common stock after De- 
cember 1 at the equivalent of $166 2-3 a 
share of stock. 
Net earnings reached a high record last 
year, but have shown a rather sharp re- 
versal thus far in 1930. Net incomes for 
1929 rose to about $61,000,000, equal to 

























































Incorporated 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Underwriters,Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 


—Specialists in Public Utilities 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle Street 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
ST.LOUIS DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 


Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadelphia 





























































111 Broadway 


CHICAGO 


Specializing in the Underwriting 
and Distribution of Securities of 


Public Utility 


Companies 


For a number of years we 
have been actively identi- 
fied with the financing of 
many important Electric 
Power and Light and Gas 
Companies and have made 
a close study of the securi- 
ties in these industries. In 
this connection we offer 
the experience and facili- 


ties of our organization. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


MILWAUKEE 


Paris MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL 


New York 


LONDON 























































World 
Distribution 


UBLIC confidence in the 
Products of Stewart- 

Warner can be no better 
indicated than by pointing 
out the rapid growth in 
Stewart-Warner outlets, 


Now a system of world-wide 


distribution for Stewart- 
Warner and its subsidiary 
companies has_ established 
sales and service organiza- 


tions in answer to increasing 
demand. The larger markets 
thus opened up _ naturally 
strengthen the _ industrial 
position of Stewart-Warner. 


List of products, also latest 
financial report supplied by 
your broker. Or upon request, 
direct from us. 





STEWART-WARNER 


CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp’n. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 








$22.69 a share on the common stock from 
about $50,000,000 in 1928, or $18.90 a 
share. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $10 a share on the common, this 
rate having been established in 1928. 


Riese Otis Elevator Company is re- 
garded as the leading concern in its 
field, and although its operations are de- 
pendent to an extent on new construction, 
earnings have held up fairly well this year. 
It manufactures lifts of various kinds and 
sizes, 

Capitalization consists of $6,500,000 6 
per cent. preferred stock and 2,000,000 
shares of no par value common. Four 
new shares of junior stock were issued 
for each share of old $50 par common last 
February. 

Net income declined about 16 per cent. 
in the first six months this year to $3,194,- 
000, equal to $1.49 a share on the com- 
mon stock, from $3,761,000, or $1.79 a 
share, in the corresponding period of last 
year. Last year net income rose to $8,370,- 
000, equal to $15.96 on the old common, 
from $7,343,000, or $16.09 on the common, 
in 1928. There were 500,000 shares of 
common in 1929 and 432,184 in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
stock at the annual rate of $2.50 a share, 
equivalent to $10 a share on the old stock. 


NE of the leading factors in the 
petroleum industry, the Texas Cor- 

poration is a holding company which con- 
trols properties in all branches of the 
trade. The main operating units are the 
Texas Company (Delaware) and _ the 
Texas Company (California). 

Capitalization consists of one class of 
stock, of which 9,850,050 shares are out- 
standing of $25 par value. Funded debt 
of the parent company and _ subsidiaries 
totals about $122,000,000. ~ 

Net income reached a high record last 
year at $48,392,000, equal to $4.90 a share, 
compared with $44,968,000, or $5.34 a 
share on the stock outstanding in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a share. 





New Gas System Planned 


PPLICATION has been made to the 

New York Public Service Commis- 
sion for approval of the sale of the gas 
properties of the Rockland Light & Power 
Company in Rockland and Orange Coun- 
ties, N. Y., to the Ramapo Gas Corpora- 
tion, in which the American Common- 
wealths Power Corporation has an inter- 
est. The plants serve more than 8,500 
customers through seventy-eight miles of 
lines. 

American Commonwealths Power also 
has acquired an interest in the West Shore 
Gas Company, and an affiliated independ- 
ent company, West Shore Utilities, Inc., 
has been organized to operate in Middle- 
town and Port Jervis. 


More than 10,000 employees have en- 
rolled in the educational courses given 
by the five local electric light and power 
companies comprising the New York Edi- 
son Systems. The school year started on 
Monday, October 6th, and will continue 
through the Winter and Spring months of 
1931. 





FORBES for 


eAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


EORGE P. Bagby, vice-president 

and general solicitor, was elected 
president of the Western Maryland 
Railway, succeeding the late Maxwell 
C. Byers. 


R. R. Deupree, vice-president and gen- 
eneral manager, succeeds Colonel Wil- 
liam C. Procter as 
president of the 
Procter & Gamble 
Company. Colonel 
Procter will con- 
tinue in active par- 
ticipation in the af- 
fairs of the company 
as chairman of the 
board. 

George  d’Utassy 

R. R. Deupree has been elected 
president of the Indian Refining Com- 
pany, succeeding Colonel J. H. Graham, 
who becomes chairman. 

Columbus Haile has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines, and is succeeded by M. H. Cahill, 
who will assume the duties of president, 
in addition to retaining the positions of 
chairman of the board and executive 
committee. Mr. Haile was president 
since 1920, and previous to that had 
been vice-president and traffic manager 
for nineteen years. 

Norman A. Perry, formerly president 
of Indianapolis Power & Light Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation. 

I. J. Reuter, vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation and man- 
aging director of Adam Opel A. G. of 
Russelheim, Germany, has been made 
general manager of the Oakland Motor 
Car division of General Motors, suc- 
ceeding A. R. Glancy, vice-president, 
who has been transferred to the gen- 
eral staff in Detroit. 

Don L. Brown, vice-president of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, 
was elected president, 
succeeding Frederick 
B. Rentschler, who is 
also president of the 
United Aircraft & 
Transport Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Rentschler 
will become chairman 
° of the board. 

i Douglass B. Simon- 

Don L. Brown son, son of W. A. 
Simonson, senior vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, was 
elected a vice-president of the bank. 

H. C. Osborn, president, American 
Multigraph Company of Cleveland, has 
been elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
succeeding William A. Hart. 
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Dizest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Rolling Mill Co.—George M. 
Verity, president, sent a letter to stock- 
holders stating that plant modernization 
had continued, with result that three- 
year program of additions and improve- 
ments at Ashland and Butler divisions 
and of complete revamping of Middle- 
town works to bring it up to new stand- 
ards of operations first developed at 
Ashland practically was completed. 


Bakelite Corp—United States Su- 
preme Court refused to review a de- 
cision of United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals in Bakelite case. This 
action, which came before highest court 
as a test case, involved right of Presi- 
dent to fix import duties or exclude im- 
ports under tariff act. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.—About 
$4,000,000 authorized for purchase of 
new cars. 


Brockway Motor Truck Co.—Direc- 
tors authorized issuance of new com- 
mon stock which will net the corpora- 
tion approximately $1,250,000. 


Burns Bros.—Made contract with 
Hockelhovener Coal Co., one of leading 
producers of anthracite in Germany, for 
exclusive sale of latter company’s coal 
in United States and Canada. 


Commonwealth Edison Co.—Directors 
voted to apply to Illinois Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $14,- 
250,000 additional stock to be offered to 
shareholders of record Dec. 15, 1930, at 
par, $100 a share, on basis of one new 
share for each ten held. 


Continental Can Co.—Continental Can 
Co., Ltd., of California, a subsidiary, 
completed best month of year in Sep- 
tember, production being 7% per cent. 
higher than in August and 15 per cent. 
greater than in September, 1929. Sep- 
tember record also was 3 per cent. bet- 
ter than any other month of 1930. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Brazilian Gov- 
ernment ordered ten Curtiss-Wright 
guardsman-type fledging airplanes, 
equipped with bombing equipment and 
machine guns front and rear. 


Electric Power & Light Corp.—Direc- 
tors authorized issuance of 628,285 
shares of $6 preferred to be issued in 
whole or in part in exchange for out- 
standing $7 preferred in ratio of one 
and one-sixth shares of $6 preferred for 
each share of $7 preferred. 

Ford Motor Co.—Will soon start 
work on erection of new $3,000,000 as- 
sembly plant and warehouse in Seattle. 

General Motors Corp.—Reported to 
have under consideration a plan for or- 
ganizing the 12,000 individual and small 
fleet operators of taxicabs in New York 





City under system of certificates of 
convenience and _  neccessity recom- 
mended in recent report of Mayor 
Walker’s Commission on Taxicabs. Ad- 
mittedly seeking a growing market for 
its own cabs, it was said, corporation 
had drawn up a tentative plan, based 
upon a series of “group corporations” 
operating through a special subsidiary 
of General Motors. During September 
General Motors in United States deliv- 
ered to consumers 75,805 cars, compared 
with 124,723 in September, 1929. Sales 
to dealers in United States amounted 
to 69,901 cars, compared with 127,220 in 
September, 1929. 


Frigidaire Corporation and General 
Motors Radio Corporation, both subsid- 
iaries of General Motors, have formed a 
sales alliance which makes it possible in 
many instances for the same dealer to han- 
dle the products of both companies. Sta- 
bilized employment, lower cost of distri- 
bution and increased dealer profits are the 
object of the alliance. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Terms for 
merger with Auto Strop Safety Razor 
have been agreed upon subject to ap- 
proval of stockholders. Latter company 


_will receive new issue of 310,000 shares 


of $5 preferred stock of Gillette, equiva- 
lent to a share-for-share basis on both 
the “A” and “B” stocks of Auto Strop, 
which total 310,000 shares. New pre- 
ferred stock has been created by con- 
verting a block of outstanding Gillette 
shares purchased for this purpose, re- 
ducing outstanding common shares of 
Gillette from 2,205,000 to 2,108,769. Mer- 
ger will end patent litigation between 
two companies. Offered at 96, $20,000,000 
10-year 5 per cent. gold debentures, due 
Oct. 1, 1940. Proceeds are to be used 
for repayment of bank loans. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Ex- 
plained adoption of 24-hour week for 
workers as a temporary measure de- 
signed to meet conditions arising from 
present economic situation and slow sea- 
sonal requirements always evident in in- 
dustry at this time. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Inaugurated telephone communica- 
tion between Berlin and Buenos Aires. 

Kelvinator Corp.— Sales volume in 
September was more than 11 per cent. 
ahead of September, 1929. 

National Cash Register Co.—Sales in 
September were but 25 per cent. less 
than a year ago as against the 45 per 
cent. slump in low month of the year, 
August. October is expected to show 
some further impovement. 

National Dairy Products Corp.—Chest- 
nut Farms Dairy, Inc., subsidiary, will 
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Brokerage 


Private wires to 35 Branch offices 
and 26 other cities in the 
United States and Canada 


E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and 30 other securities and 
commodities exchanges inthe 
United States and Canada 
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An Ideal Cure 
for’ Lazy Dollars” 


They won't fail to do a real hard day's work, in 
Industrial Banking — the providing of small personal 
loans on approved collateral, No seasons—no lay-offs, 


For example, in 714 years, 75% has been returned to 
Investors by CREDIT SERVICE, INC., a leading 
industriel banking institution with 12 operating units 
under strict State Banking supervision. 


The following chart shows how invested capital 
grows at the present rate of interest and profit sharing 
enjoyed by the holders of the 6% Gold Debenture 
Profit Sharing Bonds. 
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Specializing in the Under- 
writing and Distribution 
of Securities of Natural 
Gas Properties located 
in the heart of the East- 


ern Appalachian Fields. 


Furlaud, Reuter & Co. 


Incorporated 


52 Wall Street New York 


























TIME 
TO BUY? 


There is a 
sell.” 


“time to buy” and a “time to 


A year ago, the summer of 1929, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Finance definitely desig- 
nated as a “time to sell.” 


What now! Is it “time to buy?” Or, 
are we face to face with a further period of 
depression? This vital question is discussed. 
definite conclusions drawn, in a NEW Ad 
visory Bulletin. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FN-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS CO. 
NOTICE OF eeeelAl.. au" OF 
STOCKHOL 


x~ 4, 1930 

TO THE STOCKHOLDERS or "IND EPEN- 
DENT OIL AND GAS COM NY: 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘thet a special 
meeting of the stockholders of Independent Oil 
and Gas Company, a Delaware Corporation, will 
be held on the 8th day of November, 1930, at 
11 o’clock A. M. at the office of the company in 
the Philtower Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for the 
following purposes: 

- To consider and pass upon the ad- 
visability of the dissolution of the Com- 
pany and the distribution of its assets 
among its stockholders and to take other 
required action concerning the winding up 
of the affairs of the Company. 

(2). To consider and take action upon 
and with reference to a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Company 
on September 30th, 1930, declaring it to 
be advisable and most for the benefit of 
the corporation to dissolve Independent 
Oil and Gas Company and to distribute 
its assets among its stockholders: 
(3). To consider and pass upon the 
actions of the Board of Directors and 
Officers of the Company since the last 
annual meeting of stockholders: 
(4). To consider and take action upon 
such other and further matters as may 
properly come before said meeting. 
For the purpose of voting at this meeting a 
record of stockholders will 2 taken at the close 
of business, October 16, 1 
BY ORDER OF THE ‘BOARD yf DESECTORS 
JOHN CURRAN, 


Secretary. 














construct $1,000,000 dairy in Baltimore. 

Neve Drug Stores, Inc.—Adjudged 
bankrupt as a result of bankruptcy peti- 
tion filed by United Cigar Stores Co. of 
America. Sixty stores in chain. have 
been ordered sold. 


New England Power Association—Has 
substantially increased its stock interest 
in the Massachusetts Utilities Associates 
and is taking a more active part in the 
management of the companies in the 
group, it was announced by Frank D. 
Comerford, president. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—J. J. Pelley, president, was 
quoted as follows: “We will earn our 
annual dividend during the current year 
by a substantial margin because of 
economies and decreases in our expendi- 
tures; in my opinion, we will be able to 
earn a sufficient amount in 1931 regard- 
less of developments, so that our present 
rate will be maintained.” 


Public Service Co: of No. Ill.—Direc- 
tors voted to apply to Illinois Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue ad- 
ditional no par common stock to 162/3 
per cent. of all classes. Stock would be 
offered at $100 a share to holders of 
record Dec. 15, 1930. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales from 
Jan. 2 to Oct. 8, $284,475,425; same 
period 1929, $307,530,572; decrease, 7.5 
per cent. 

Southern California Edison Co.— 
United States Supreme Court granted 
State of Arizona permission to file suit 
to enjoin the $165,000,000 Boulder Can- 
yon River State compact authorizing its 
construction declared unconstitutional 
Process was made returnable on Jan. 5, 
1931. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—First of 
nine new tankers was launched at Kear- 
ny (N. J.) plant of Federal Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.—Said 
to be planning erection of 60-story build- 
ing in New York, adjoining present 
quarters. West Virginia Hydro-Electric 
Co., subsidiary, placed order with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. for ten large power 
transformers amounting to approxi- 
mately $500,000. 


Union Oil Co. of California—Said to 
be negotiating for acquisition of Rich- 
field Oil Co. of California. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
a share. Last payment was $1.25. 


United States Steel Corp.—Ingot pro- 
duction in middle of October was at 60 
per cent. of capacity, compared with 65 
per cent. at beginning -of month. 

Vanadium Corp. of America.—Omitted 
usual extra dividend of $1 but declared 
regular quarterly payment of 75 cents. 

Ward Baking Co.—Charles Hayden, 
Thomas H. MclInnerney and Edgar 
Palmer, as a committee, addressed a let- 
ter to stockholders asking for proxies 
to call a special meeting of stockholders 
to support a new management of com- 
pany to be headed by George K. Mor- 
row, chairman of Gold Dust Corp., as 
chairman. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Added 705 new 
dealers to sales organization since be- 
ginning of 1930. 
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WHAT WOULD be your chief 
consideration in selecting one in- 
vestment trust stock from the large 
number that are on the market? 


If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


M‘°NEEL INSTITUTE 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 
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Nearing End of Depression 


Philip G. Gossler, president, Col- 
umbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
interviewed by ForBES: 


s¢¢XOMPARISON of the revenues and 

kilowatt-hours for 1930 over 1929 and 
1928 would seem to indicate that the elec- 
tric industry has little to complain of. 
Kilowatt hours for August of this year for 
the entire country showed a 10 per cent. 
increase over 1928 and 1.9 per cent. over 
1929. Revenue for 1930 increased 11.4 per 
cent. over 1928 and 3.1 per cent. over 
1929. 

“The industry in 1928 was in a very 
flourishing and prosperous condition. And 
these increases this year over 1928 cer- 
tainly do not indicate that the electric in- 
dustry is in anything less than a normal 
and prosperous condition. 

“Kilowatt-hour comparisons are also a 
very fair indicator of general conditions, 
and it would seem from them that condi- 
tions in general are not in a very de- 
pressed state. : 

“In my opinion, we are at the moment 
in a very much needed period of read- 
justment, and, aside from the human suf- 
ferings that it may carry with it, the 
country will greatly benefit thereby. One 
of the greatest troubles with which we 
have to contend is the selfishness of poli- 
ticians who seek to further their own 
political interests, irrespective of the con- 
sequences to their constituents or the 
country at large. 

“T am firmly convinced that the country 
is in a very sound condition and that in 
the not very far distant future we will 
see this disagreeable period of correction 
a thing of the past.” 


Los Angeles Bank Celebrates 


HE Citizens National Trust & Sav- 

ings Bank of Los Angeles recently 
celebrated the completion of forty years 
of operation. From a small state bank, 
with a capital stock of $100,000 on Oc- 
tober 10, 1890, it has grown to be one of 
the large national banks not only of Los 
Angeles, but of the entire country, with a 
capital of $5,000,000 and with surplus and 
undivided profits in excess of $10,984,000. 
From modest quarters it has expanded un- 
til to-day its service to the business life 
of the community: is rendered through 
thirty-four different banking offices, lo- 
cated throughout the city. From deposits 
of $38,603 reported at the close of 1890, 
the Citizens has advanced to more than 
$108,000,000 deposits, as shown in the 
statement of September 24 to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 


James C. Brady has been elected a 
director of the United States Pipe & 
Foundry Company. 

Clifford E. Paige, vice-president, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, was 
elected president of the American Gas 
Association. 

Charles Clark Batchelder succeeds 
William A. Reece as president and man- 
aging director of General Electric, S. A., 
of Argentina. 
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Gas Service 


..» Greater S ecurtty 
for Associated 5s of 1968 





ys 
} T ae 
el derives 90% of its gross operating revenue 
from sales of electricity and gas. This is higher than 
the average for other gas and electric utilities. 
More and more, public utility securities are to be 
found in the portfolios of institutional investors, 
due largely to the stability of gas and electric earn- 
ings demonstrated over a period of many years. 
Over $30,000,000 of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 1968, are 
held by banks, insurance companies, and other con- 
servative investors. 


Earnings 2.22 times interest on an overall basis before 
depreciation. Yield, at present prices, over 534%. 


This security enjoys an active market on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


Write for Circular K 1 to 
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Corporations: 


I F you are planning to add to your execu- 


tive staff either now or in the future, write 
us. We have executives on file to fit the 


specific position. 
THE DIRECTOR 


Forbes Executive Personnel Service 
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EXECUTIVE 


Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. 
inch multiples. 





PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half 
Cash basis only. No advertising accepted unless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 


resreve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 
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Business in France 

An American business man, with many 
years of experience, here and abroad, 
established in Paris for the last 15 years, 
and very highly connected there, is open 
to represent a large American concern; 
unquestionable references. 

Address: é Meister Co., Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















SALES EXECUTIVE 
CREDIT MANAGER 


Do you need an executive exceptionally 
well qualified to devel an operation 
where intensive sales development work is 
necessary? This executive would be equal- 
ly valuable to a manufacturer merchan- 
dising goods on the installment plan where 
experience cn wholesale or retail financing, 
credits or collections is needed. Salary, 
or salary and bonus arrangement. G-202, 
Forbes, New York. 

















TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Attorney-Executive seeks management 


of national trade association. Co- 
ordination, sales promotion, price 
stabilization, research, anti-trust and 


unfair competition. Exceptional organizer. 
Experienced. Resourceful. Will consider 
advisory connection. G-201, Forbes, New 
York. 

















ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 


During past ten years have made a special study 
of cost systems for manufacturing firms and have 
installed five complete systems with highly satis- 
factory results. In auditing work have been called 
in on several liquidations, mergers and difficult 
auditing problems as a consultant auditor. Quali- 
fied to act in any financial, auditing or accounting 
capacity. Age 33, college graduate. G-203, Forbes, 
New York. 
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Are you planning to seek a new connection? 
Now is the time to start making your contacts. 
This is YOUR Service, established for YOUR 
Let us assist you with your employ- 


ForBEs EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 











ayy ay OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 

Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oc- 

tober 1, 1930. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, egpenie managing editor, and business 
managers are 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes Pubtebing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York, N. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth ll New 

York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor—J. Charles Laue, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 
Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2. That the cwners are: ; 
C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. 
Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Waiter Drey, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 


B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Walter Drey, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, whose stockholders owning 
one per cent. or more of the stock are: C. A. 
Stone, 120 Broadway, New York; P. H. John- 
ston, 165 Broadway, New York; R. Dollar, 
San Francisco, California; J. Speyer, 24 Pine 
Street, New York; . G. Grace, 25 Broad- 
way, New York; PS A. Farrell, 71 Broadway, 
New York; Mrs. C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
C. M. Schwab 2 got ny New York; Cc. #. 
Sabin, 140 Broadway, New +. cS Forbes, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York; c. ‘ia Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth peo New York. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two _para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and security in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 
ALLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and ane before me this 9th 
day of October 
ROBERT. LEE ‘STOCKWELL, poteey Public. 
My commission expires March 30, ‘1932. 
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Service 

Modern competition seems to be forcing 
some of our public utility corporations to 
proffer unusual services to their customers. 
To call attention to these special services, 
telegraph companies often use little stickers 
on the corners of their delivered messages. 

The story is current that a father, nerv- 
ously waiting at his office for the news 
that both worries and thrills, received the 
following message: CHARLOTTE GAVE BirtH 
TO Basy Girt THis Morninc Stop Basy 
AND MotrHEerR BotH WELL AND Happy. 

On the corner of the envelope contain- 
ing the message was this label: “When 
you want a -boy, ring Western Union.” 
—$5 prize to V. B. Brown, Ripon, Cal. 


A Recipe for Success 


The late John R. Arbuckle, the coffee 
king, who left an estate of $100,000,000, 
often said that a part of his success was 
due to his knowledge of human nature. 

“In selling coffee,” Mr. Arbuckle once 
said to a New York coffee broker, “you 
should exercise the same keen discretion 
which the druggist showed. 

“A woman, well on in years, entered 
a druggist’s and said: 

““Have you any creams for restoring 
the complexion ?’ 

“‘Restoring, miss? You mean preserv- 
ing!’ said the druggist heartily. 

“And he then sold the woman $17 worth 
of complexion creams.”—Prize of Forbes 
book to M. J. Guelat, Oil City, Pa. 


Mistaken Identity 


At a revival meeting converts were 
coming forward by the dozen. A Negro 
came striding down the aisle and dropped 
to his knees. He was barefooted and two 
enormous feet stuck up behind him. 

In a moment the revivalist started up 
the aisle, kneeling here and there beside 
the converts. The near-sighted old man 
peered earnestly at the Negro, patted him 
on the shoulder and murmured: “Bless 
you, brother.” Then kneeling behind him 
and putting a hand on each heel, he said, 
“And bless these two dear little boys.”— 
Exchange. 


Puttin’ on the Dog! 


First came the “realtor,” then the “mor- 
tician,” later the “beautician,” subsequently 
the “bootician,” then the “pedicure.” And 
the other day a large motor truck careened 
down Third Avenue, New York City, 
bearing the imposing legend: “Kelly & 
McGuire, _truckologists.’—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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